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June 16, 1945 : 


World Stability 


As an Indispensable Requisite for Sound Foreign Trade 


HAVE JUST COME from Savannah 
whence the steamship bearing that 
city’s name sailed on May 22, 1819, on 
what was an historic mission. We have 
good reason to celebrate this event, the 
real significance of which was hardly 
understood at the time. The interven- 
ing period of a hundred and twenty-six 
years, though representing perhaps a 
relatively short span in the history of 
our Nation, has bridged a wide gap in 
our industrial history. The period en- 
compasses our growth from a nation of 
less than 10,000,000 facing a broad west- 
ern frontier to an ocean-to-ocean eco- 
nomic empire of more than 130,000,000. 
In 1819 we were engaged in the develop- 
ment of a system of internal trans- 
portation which after another half cen- 
tury carried us to the Pacific. At the 
time the Savannah set sail the Erie 
Canal was in process of construction 
and, like most undertakings of that type; 
it was financed largely by European cap- 
ital. The Atlantic was not a barrier but 
an avenue of contact. 

The economic development of the 
United States during the nineteenth 
century was accelerated and in fact 
made possible largely through the use 
of capital borrowed abroad. It was as a 
debtor nation that this country began 
its rapid physical growth and develop- 
ment. With a rapid increase in wealth 
and national income and a growing for- 
eign demand for our agricultural prod- 
ucts, the meeting of interest and div- 
idend payments was simply part of a 
happy process which assured ready and 
profitable world markets. 

Our ability to produce and transport 
goods in large volume was clearly dem- 
onstrated to the world during the first 
World War when the weight of our par- 
ticipation quickly made itself felt on 
both the economic and the military 
fronts. Private and public loans granted 
to foreign governments with which we 
eventually became associated in a com- 
mon effort, together with a substantial 
liquidation by Great Britain, France, 
and other foreign countries of their 
holdings in the United States, shifted 
our international position almost over- 
night from that of net debtor to net 
creditor. 


Beginning of an Era? 


I shall not be surprised if the historian 
of the future should find that the year 
1945 marked the close of one era and the 
beginning of another. For it so happens 
that we are on the threshold of important 
decisions. Whatever the final import of 
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those decisions, I believe that the con- 
ference at San Francisco reflects a uni- 
versal acknowledgment that the relation- 
Ship of each part of the world to all 
others requires not only a code of law 
and order but a permanent basis of mu- 
tual understanding. We have long been 
conscious of a growing degree of eco- 
nomic interdependence among the na- 
tions of the world, but it is somewhat 
ironic that it required two destructive 
world wars and a world depression to 
impress upon us the need for concerted 
action. While nations were moving 
closer and closer together they were 
totally unprepared to live together in 
peace. The failure to understand the 
nature of the world we live in led us to 
the brink of disaster—and we cannot 
afford to repeat. 

The war itself has produced far- 
reaching changes which have empha- 
sized the necessity for cooperative action 
and organization. Compelled by the 
necessity to utilize our human and natu- 
ral resources to the maximum we have 
found new means for applying energy 
drawn from nature’s bounties for the 
production of goods and services in ever- 
increasing volume. This fact alone is of 
tremendous significance as we contem- 
plate utilizing these same sources of 
power in time of peace. There is vir- 
tually no limit to what we can produce, 
but if the machinery of production is to 
be kept operating at full capacity we 
must find means whereby each person 
able and willing to work can contribute 
his share and participate in the final 
result. It is only by making possible 
such contribution that all of us can 
enjoy the things which we produce. If 
we achieve this desirable end it will 
necessarily mean a higher standard of 
living for all of us. Such an accomplish- 
ment cannot be achieved, however, by 
one region within the country at the 








EDITOR’S NOTE 


This article reproduces Mr. Tay- 
lor’s address at Charleston, S. C., 
in observance of National Maritime 
Day—which fact explains the ref- 
erences to the steamship Savannah 
and certain other allusions, 
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expense of another. Nor can it be 
achieved by one country or world area 
at the expense of another. 


Primary Requirements 


If we assume, then, that a maximum 
level of employment and a system of 
international collaboration are both es- 


sential, we can appropriately turn our 


attention to the importance of foreign 
trade as a means of achieving effective 
results.. For it is in the field of foreign 
trade where the practice of making a liv- 
ing and the instruments of international 
understanding can be most effectively 
combined into a practical formula. The 
free flow of goods and services in large 
volume is the only means whereby all 
nations can hope to participate in com- 
mon opportunities for maintaining high 
standards of living. Countries depend- 
ent, for example, upon shipping as an 
important source of national income will 
find a necessary means of livelihood cut 
off if world trade falls to the low levels 
experienced, for example, during the 
early 1930’s. Moreover, it is only under 
conditions of unhindered world trade 
that many countries can find real oppor- 
tunities for acquiring the foreign buying 
power so essential to the purchase of es- 
sential consumer products in foreign 
markets. 

The primary requirement in such a 
program is the development of a state 
of economic health throughout the world. 
Export trade cannot be looked upon as 
an end in itself; it is part of a process 
which, if it is to be maintained, requires 
a good economic climate and sound eco- 
nomic conditions at each end of the 
transaction. It is only under such con- 
ditions that business can long be main- 
tained on a basis of mutual confidence 
and benefit. 

The United States constitutes the most 
important free tharketing area in the 
world. Our unhappy experiences under 
the Articles of Federation prompted us 
to guard against any system of tariffs or 
trade restrictions between the States 
under the Federal Constitution. We 
have thus been able to develop our re- 
sources and to exchange goods and serv- 
ices freely throughout the whole Nation. 
That even national frontiers need not 
be viewed as difficult barriers to the ex- 
change of goods and services in the 
larger world community is evidenced by 
the high volume of trade between the 
United States and Canada. Our heavy 
expenditures for travel in Canada and 
the large net purchases by Canadians of 
our merchandise represent reciprocal 
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processes whereby the individual de- 
mands of thousands of people on each 
side of the border are met to the benefit 
of all. 


To Combat Instability 


The break-down of the international 
financial machinery in 1931 and the sub- 
sequent developments were the byprod- 
ucts of an unstable world order that we 
are finally, let us hope, in the process 
of reconstructing on a firm foundation. 
While we may differ on details we are 
generally agreed on the necessity for 
establishing by international cooperation 
a program for stabilizing world cur- 
rencies. We view with sympathetic un- 
derstanding the need for other steps such 
as the establishment of an international 
bank which would by direct action or by 
its guarantee of private loans assure the 
availability of long-term funds for the 
development of resources wherever such 
development can be profitably under- 
taken. The proposed legislation provid- 
ing for the renewal of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 1934 is designed to make 
it possible for us to exchange further 
concessions with other countries, to the 
benefit of all. 

If we should view the period of a cen- 
tury and a quarter since the historic 
crossing of the Savannah as a cycle in 
our economic history we may perhaps 
be justified in hoping for a new Era of 
Good Feeling such as our political his- 
torians have long associated with the 
close of the second decade of the nine- 
teenth century. 

An examination of the statistics of our 
foreign trade shows that our prosperity 
index and the volume of our imports fol- 
low parallel lines. Since foreign buying 
power in the United States depends 
largely upon the dollar payments made 
by us when we import, it follows that our 
ability to develop and maintain a pros- 
perous economy determines in large part 
our success in developing foreign mar- 
kets for our products on a sound and sus- 
taining basis. Because of the importance 
of our export and import trade in the 
total stream of world commerce, it is evi- 
dent that our postwar level of domestic 
business activity will materially influence 
the degree to which the outside world 
will be free of the pressure which might 
otherwise perpetuate a system of tariffs, 
quotas, and other restrictions. 


Higher Standards Sought 


Assuming a sound international in- 
vestment policy ‘and the effective recon- 
version to full civilian production and 
employment after the war we believe, 
in the Department of Commerce, that 
this country may look forward to total 
merchandise exports of $10,000,000,000 
or more a year. On the basis of an esti- 
mated nati-nal income of $150,000,000,- 
000, which a program of full employment 
should make possible, such a goal re- 
flects a conservative ratio of export to 
total output. Also, with our expanded 
industrial capacity as a result of the 
war, major American industries will 
necessarily expect wider world markets 
if they are to operate at maximum ca- 
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pacity and under full employment. 
They will look for larger markets abroad 
for capital goods produced in this coun- 
try. Any sound program of industriali- 
zation in undeveloped areas will mean 
not only a wider demand for equipment 
produced in this country but will also 
contribute toward the attainment of 
higher standards of living and thus 
broader world markets generally. The 
history of the United States during the 
nineteenth century as a world borrower 
bears ample testimony to this kind of 
mutually profitable development. 

It is only under conditions of a rising 
level in world trade that we can hope 
to achieve these objectives. If we should 
assume that larger and larger markets 
for American goods were to be developed 
under conditions of a stationary level of 
international commerce, we would have 
to view international trade as necessarily 
a form of economic warfare and plan our 
trade-promotion problem accordingly. 
Unfortunately, in the past, national trade 
policies were too frequently formulated 
on the assumption that the volume of 
total world trade was more or less fixed 
and that if we allowed the other fellow 
to get into a market we would be de- 
prived of such a market in direct pro- 
portion to his success. 


Not Separate Compartments 


Foreign trade and domestic trade can- 
not be catalogued in separate compart- 
ments. They go together, since imports 
in the long run provide the means of 
paying for exports. To us in the United 
States many of the former are essential 
and are not produced at home. Foreign 
markets absorb a relatively large pro- 
portion of the output of certain indus- 
tries as well as of certain regions even 
though total exports may be a compara- 
tively small part of our total national 
output. You are all familiar with the 
truth of this statement as it relates, for 
example, to such export commodities as 
cotton and tobacco. As has been dem- 
onstrated during periods of national 
adversity a decline in exports and im- 
ports deprives our consumers and our 
industries of many products and raw 
materials which we can either not re- 
place at all or replace only with difficulty. 
At the same time American industries 
are deprived of profitable outlets for 
their products. 

Under conditions of full employment 
in the United States our ability to save 
is enormous. Our industries have 
achieved a much more advanced stage 
of development than have those of other 
countries. In many countries capital is 
relatively scarce and opportunities for 
profitable investment will be open to us 
throughout the world. Such opportuni- 
ties if directed along sound lines are 
bound to result in higher levels of em- 
ployment and income, higher standards 
of living, and stable social and economic 
conditions. The net result is a sure 
contribution to world peace. 

The resources of all parts of our coun- 
try are essential to the maintenance of 
a sound national economy. The indus- 
trial capacity of certain sections has 
risen sharply as a result of wartime de- 
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velopments. In these newer industrial 
areas labor and resources are available 
for continued development after the war. 
This is true, for example, in the South 


‘ where the possibilities for expanded 


world trade are enhanced by the exist- 
ence of excellent ports open throughout 
the year—ports located at what we 
might call our gateways to Latin Amer- 
ican and other markets. A sound de- 
velopment of these markets will contrib- 
ute to higher standards of living, both 
at home and abroad. 


Synchronizing Policies 


In its recent report, “The Postwar 
Foreign Economic Policy of the United 
States,” the House Special Committee on 
Postwar Economic Policy and Planping 
emphasized the fact that our foreign 
trade, even though small in relation to 
national income, is bound to have a very 
important impact upon economy of for- 
eign nations. Many countries depend 
heavily upon international trade as a 
national source of income. Since the 
United States is in position to con- 
tribute most to its own national and 
world prosperity, the full utilization of 
our enormous capacity to produce, to 
consume, and to save must result during 
the postwar years in an expansion of ex- 
ports, an expansion of imports, and an 
expansion in foreign investments. 

It is important, therefore, that na- 
tional policies relating to foreign trade 
and foreign investments be properly 
synchronized in order that we may avoid 
the unfortunate consequences of the 
1920’s. The scarcity of capital in unde- 
veloped areas and in countries devas- 
tated by the war provides broad oppor- 
tunities for investment. Under pro- 
grams of economically sound industrial 
expansion both lender and borrower will 
benefit. Such form of mutual partici- 
pation in an expanding world economy 
is reflected in the history of the United 
States during the century following the 
event which we are now celebrating. 


Case for Foreign Lending 


Since trade and finance are interde- 
pendent it is well that we examine the 
case for future foreign lending. We are 
all familiar with our experience during 
the 1920’s. It was not an entirely happy 
experience, but it is important that we 
do not confuse cause with effect. Our 
mistakes lay less in the fact that we en- 
gaged in foreign lending than in the fact 
that we failed to understand the nature 
of our position as a world creditor. We 
continued to be ruled by a debtor psy- 
chology and thus pursued policies which 
were inconsistent with each other. 

American business has long had a tre- 
mendous stake abroad in the form of in- 
dustrial and other investments. These 
investments range all the way from min- 
eral developments in Latin America, 
plantations in Central America and the 
Middle East, to branch plants in Canada, 
Great Britain, and on the Continent of 
Europe. These investments taken as a 
whole have proved profitable to Ameri- 
can business even during the depression 

(Continued on p. 11) 
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Part I—Policies for Full Employment 


MPLOYMENT POLICY now ranks 

as one of the primary consider- 
ations which will demand attention 
from the postwar world. There are 
other formidable problems ahead, but 
many persons now believe that the de- 
velopment of an adequate employment 
policy will go far toward facilitating the 
solutions to these other economic diffi- 
culties. Economic thought in the United 
Kingdom has been increasingly centered 
around the means by which the com- 
monly accepted goal of full employment 
may be attained. This development is 
not entirely new; even before the war 
prominent British economists were 
united in urging that greater attention 
be paid by the Government to positive 
action designed to prevent or at least 
minimize the demoralizing effects of 
cyclical and regional unemployment. 
What is new, however, is the degree to 
which the promotion of full employ- 
ment has now been accepted by all 
groups and parties as the factor which 
will largely govern future economic 
policy. 

Many forces have combined to pro- 
duce this condition, but the three which 
overshadow the rest are: (1) Wartime 
experience with economic mobilization 
and manpower utilization under which 
there have been more jobs than people 
to fill them; (2) conscious and uncon- 
scious fear of and opposition to any re- 
appearance of prewar conditions when 
the rate of unemployment was almost 
constantly at a high level; (3) the influ- 
ence exercised by the doctrines ex- 
pounded by Lord Keynes and his asso- 
ciates. The widespread enthusiasm 
which greeted publication of the now 
famous Beveridge Report on Social Se- 
curity demonstrated beyond any rea- 
sonable doubt that the interest of the 
British people is in a future where their 
money income will be free from sudden, 
unwarranted reductions or complete 











EDITOR’S NOTE 


This article is the first in a series 
dealing with various aspects of offi- 
cial economic reconstruction policy 
in the United Kingdom which will 
appear at intervals during the next 
few months in ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. Subsequent articles will 
concern such matters as the transi- 
tional program and controls, recon- 
version and surplus disposal, loca- 
tion of industry, and taxation. 
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cessation. Full employment is but an- 
other phase of this same interest, repre- 
senting the demand for an economic 
environment under which the opportu- 
nities to earn a decent livelihood will at 
all times be present. 


The White Paper 


More than a year ago, while reviewing 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY the then 
current unofficial British postwar plan- 
ning activities, the statement was made 
that all sectors of political and economic 
opinion had been represented in plans 
for reconstruction, and that the plans 
offered ranged from the very general to 
the exceedingly detailed and specific.’ 
Moreover, as was emphasized, virtually 
all of the important plans dwelt at some 
length on, or keyed their whole approach 
to, the need for a concrete, far-reaching, 
and long-term national policy of full 
employment. Numerous pages would be 
required to list even the most significant 
statements of this type, and many more 
pages would be needed if any attempt 
were made to compare or analyze their 
content. In May of last year, however, 
the first phase of this campaign for full 
employment was completed with the 
publication of the official White Paper 
on Employment Policy, representing the 
considered views of the present British 
Government. Proponents of the objec- 
tive of full employment had hitherto 
been primarily engaged in urging the 
Government to adopt the concept and 
basic principles of a program of full 
employment; since then their activity 
has been concentrated on the promotion 
of particular techniques, methods, and 
measures by which it is asserted full em- 
ployment may most effectively be 
achieved in the United Kingdom. 

Some idea of the importance of the 
White Paper as a statement of official 
policy may be derived from the com- 
ments evoked in response. It was vari- 
ously heralded as “a minor economic 
classic,” “a famous victory for human 
advancement,” “one of the ablest and 
most far-reaching State papers of our 
time,” and as marking “an important 
stage in the development of economic 
policy.” The Economist at first glance 





1 British Plans for Postwar Full Employ- 
ment, FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, October 
9, 1943. 


referred to the Paper as “a landmark in 
economic history,” while Sir William 
Beveridge somewhat later called it “a 
milestone in economic and political his- 
tory.” The most common term, applied 
as an expression both of approval and 
disapproval, was “revolutionary.” De- 
Spite such comments, the Paper did not 
stir public interest to the same degree 
as had previous reports, particularly the 
original Beveridge Report on Social Se- 
curity. This attitude may be attributed 
to two factors: First, the content of the 
Paper was less detailed and direct, offer- 
ing—as one commentator expressed it— 
“less obvious and specious attractions;” 
and secondly, the invasion of Europe and 
the military successes in France turned 
attention away from postwar policy. 
By the time that interest was again 
focussed on economic policy, new ques- 
tions had arisen. 

To many persons the term “revolu- 
tionary” May appear to be a misnomer. 
A careful examination of the details of 
the document will reveal very little that 
is new or startling. As a matter of fact, 
in many respects the Paper represents @ 
relatively conservative approach to the 
basic problem when compared with other 
programs issued previously and subse- 
quently by individuals and private or- 
ganizations. In some quarters the offi- 
cial program was unfavorably compared 
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One of Britain’s army of wartime women 
workers. What will be her role “post- 
war”? 
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with the unofficial plans issued by The 
Economist and by Lever Brothers and 
Unilever.’ 

The White Paper, however, was ele- 
vated to its important position less by 
the details of the program presented 
than by one brief sentence in the fore- 
word: “The Government accept as one 
of their primary aims and responsibili- 
ties the maintenance of a high and stable 
level of employment after the war.” 
Quite obviously in and of itself this un- 
dertaking marked a break with tradition, 
placed upon the Government new and 
far greater responsibilities than previ- 
ously were carried during peacetime, and 
brought into the domestic economy a sig- 
nificant influence. 

Very little criticism has been directed 
against this particular commitment. At- 
tacks upon or objections to the Paper 
have been mainly confined to specific 
proposals and to the underlying philoso- 
phy of the program. For example, 
economists like Sir William Beveridge 
who on the whole welcomed the Paper 
have also vigorously criticized it as being 
too weak and as failing to carry through 
a complete or positive program. At the 
other extreme, opponents have charged 
that implementation of the proposals 
will meayg a socialized State. 

Perhaps a sufficient indication of the 
Government’s middle-of-the-road ap- 
proach is found in the fact that attacks 
and criticisms have come alike from 
those favoring more and from those 
favoring less active intervention by 
the public authorities. The attempt 


2 An extended discussion of these plans will 
be found in the article cited in footnote 1. 
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of the Government to present a cau- 
tiously balanced statement in which 
technically controversial issues were 
avoided as much as possible is the more 
understandable when it is realized that 
the Paper as an official statement of gov- 
ernmental policy was the product of a 
Coalition Government composed of 
many ordinarily conflicting elements 
drawn from opposing parties. Govern- 
ment spokesmen have indicated that the 
Paper is a compromise statement and 
not necessarily an exact blueprint of 
what will or will not be done. Legisla- 
tive implementation will depend for its 
character both upon the actual condi- 
tions met and the nature or composition 
of future Governments. The really 
important fact is that all parties are now 
committed to the goal; there is no ques- 
tion that active measures for its attain- 
ment will be promoted by any Govern- 
ment that assumes power in the United 
Kingdom. 


W hat is “Full Employment?” 


The policy of the British Government 
as outlined in the White Paper has so 
far been referred to without qualifica- 
tion as one of promoting full employ- 
ment. Yet, as Sir William Beveridge 
noted, the term “full employment” has 
been used in only two instances in the 
Paper, in both of which reference was 
being made to actions to be taken by 
others. Beveridge has gone further and 
defined Government policy as anticycli- 
cal rather than as one of full employ- 
ment. Therefore, whether the Govern- 
ment can be said to be thinking in terms 
of full employment depends upon the 
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Britain today frames plans to assure employment in the coming years for sturdy workers 
such as these. 
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definition attached to the term, and as in 
so Many other instances there is a de- 
cided lack of uniformity of definition. 

This situation is another example of 
the confusion often engendered when a 
term or phrase developed or taken over 
by economists is given a meaning differ- 
ent from that ordinarily attached by 
laymen. To the man-in-the-street, full 
employment means that he will have a 
job at his trade and that he will receive 
fair living wages. To the economist, full 
employment may carry a whole series of 
connotations, including the methods 
utilized in providing jobs, the type of 
economic environment, and the position 
of labor in the market. The layman’s 
idea of full employment as the absence 
of unemployment is decidedly different 
from the ideas now being advanced by 
various economic commentators. 

Beveridge, for example, has defined 
full employment as a condition under 
which there are always more vacant jobs 
than unemployed men and the jobs are 
at fair wages, of such a kind and so 
located that the unemployed men can 
reasonably be expected to take them, 
and the normal lag between losing one 
job and finding another will be short. 
It may be seen that there is a difference 
between this definition and that given 
by the Nuffield College group in its state- 
ment on Employment Policy and Organ- 
ization of Industry after the War. This 
group defined full employment as “a state 
of affairs in which the number of un- 
filled vacancies is not appreciably below 
the number of unemployed persons, so 
that unemployment at any time is due to 
the normal lag between a person losing 
one job and finding another.” In short, 
Beveridge predicates a seller’s market for 
labor in his definition, while the group 
does not. Careful reading of Beveridge’s 
subsequent analysis, however, reveals 
that to him a policy of full employment 
means a certain course of action based 
on a diagnosis of the primary cause of 
unemployment.’ 

The British economists who are joint 
authors of the recently published study, 
The Economics of Full ‘Employment, 
apparently accept a definition very simi- 
lar to that used by Beyeridge. Both 
make it clear, however, that they are 
allowing a minimum of involuntary un- 
employment in transition, but they argue 
that the statistical minimum cannot be 
determined a priori and will depend upon 
“mutable institutional factors.” Bever- 
idge’s use of the figure of 3 percent for 
involuntary unemployment, however, has 
been criticized as leading to false expec- 
tations, some writers contending that a 
figure of 5 percent might be nearer the 
mark. 

The Government’s use of the phrases 
“an adequate and steady volume of em- 
ployment” and “a high and stable level 
of employment” may have been partially 
prompted by a desire to avoid some of 
the confusion surrounding the technical 
term “full employment.” In addition, 
there is little doubt that, under the cir- 
cumstances, the Government wished to 


* Sir William Beveridge’s plan and proposals 
will be found in his book, Full Employment 
in a Free Society. 
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disassociate itself from any implications 
which the term carried. In the course of 
the debate in the House of Commons on 
the Paper, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Sir John Anderson, took note 
of the criticisms leveled at the Paper’s 
terminology and further defined the ob- 
jective as one of reducing “to a minimum 
the period of unemployment for people 
willing to work, but who are excluded 
from work becase of conditions obtain- 
ing for the time being.” When this 
statement and the White Paper’s asser- 
tions that an expansionary economy will 
be needed are coupled, the goal of the 
Government and that presented in the 
definition offered by the Nuffield College 
group may not be far from each other. 
Nevertheless, the contention has been 
advanced that the Government’s defini- 
tion is essentially a negative one since 
emphasis is placed on the minimization 
of unemployment rather than on the 
maximization of employment. 

There is a certain element of truth in 
this last argument, but—as Beveridge 
himself has recognized—in the last resort 
the differences between: the White Paper 
and his own or certain other proposals 
represent differences of social philoso- 
phy. Regardless of whether its policy is 
one of full employment in the technical 
sense, the Government has outlined a 
philosophy and a program which will 
presumably serve as a framework for 
future action. Implementation, as Sir 
John Anderson advised the House of 
Commons, can be carried out “stage by 
stage, detail by detail, only if the com- 
munity, as a whole, accepts the funda- 
mentals underlying the policy and is 
willing to collaborate with the Govern- 
ment in carrying it out.” 


Purposes and Program 


The fundamental attitude of the Gov- 
ernment is best illustrated by the follow- 
ing statement from the White Paper: 
“Employment cannot be created by Act 
of Parliament or by Government action 
alone. Government policy will be di- 
rected to bringing about conditions 
favorable to the maintenance of a high 
level of employment . . . but the success 
of the policy outlined... will ulti- 
mately depend on the understanding and 
support of the community as a whole.” 
Elsewhere the Paper has stated: “The 
Government have in mind the more gen- 
eral aim of securing for the nation the 
most effective use both of its manpower 
and material resources. The aim can 
only be achieved if the whole productive 
power of the nation is employed effi- 
ciently; it is not enough that it should 
be employed.” Throughout the Paper 
stress is placed on the fact that a pri- 
mary factor in policy will be to achieve 
particular ends through joint effort and 
cooperation between organized labor, 
employers, and the Government. As one 
part of this program, encouragement 
and inducements will be offered to pri- 
vate industry to plan its activities in 
conformity with the general objectives 
established by the Government. These 
and similar statements caused Beveridge 
to object that the Government had 
treated British industry in the White 
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In postwar Britain large numbers of workers are certain to find employment in housing activi- 
ties, because the need for housing will indeed be urgent. Shown here is an “Airoh” house— 
prefabricated aluminum dwelling which has now passed its technical tests and (say the 
British) “will go into production as soon as factory capacity can be allotted.” 


Paper “as if it were a sovereign inde- 
pendent State, to be persuaded, influ- 
enced, appealed to and bargained with 
by the British State.” 

The White Paper is concerned pri- 
marily with two major types of unem- 
ployment, regional and cyclical, or in 
other words localized and mass unem- 
ployment. The two are not unrelated, 
and, unquestionably, measures designed 
to remedy the one will have significant 
influence on the other. Although there 
is little question that the United King- 
dom suffered severely from cyclical un- 
employment, evidence also indicated that 
it was in the sphere of localized unem- 
ployment that many of the most in- 
tractable problems were encountered. 
In part, these were due to structural 
changes in British industry and in part 
to the influence of cyclical fluctuations 
abroad. Even after the renewal of do- 
mestic economic activity through the 
building program and later through re- 
armament, there were large patches of 
unemployment throughout the United 
Kingdom because of the greater vulner- 
ability of certain industries, industrial 
concentration in certain areas, the rela- 
tive immobility of labor, and the absence 
of industrial balance. Steps have al- 
ready been taken to remedy these con- 
ditions, and it may be said that legis- 
lative implementation has progressed 
further in this field than it has in the 
other aspects of the employment pro- 
gram. This rapidity is understandable 
when one considers that the power to 
direct or influence the location of indus- 
try will be of tremendous importance 


during the immediate postwar period 
when the econonjy is in the throes of be- 
ing readjusted to peacetime activity. 
Moreover, such powers will have a sig- 
nificant relationship to the effectiveness 
of other measures suggested by the 
Paper. The whole question of location 
of industry in the United Kingdom de- 
serves more extensive treatment than 
can be given here; it will, therefore, be 
the subject of another article in this 
series. 

The core of the White Paper and the 
part which has been the most criticized, 
however, is that section relating to the 
measures designed to banish unemploy- 
ment on a national scale. Three essen- 
tial conditions which must be satisfied 
if this objective is to be achieved are 
postulated by the White Paper: (1) 
Maintenance of the total expenditure on 
goods and services; (2) reasonable sta- 
bility of prices and wages; (3) occupa- 
tional and geographic mobility of labor. 
The Paper further suggests that there 
must be a balanced distribution of in- 
dustry and labor, and this condition 
might be added as a fourth postulate. 


Maintenance of Expenditure 


The White Paper accepts the theory 
that the key to the maintenance of em- 
ployment at a high level is the preven- 
tion of a minor decline in total national 
expenditure, for if a fall in demand and 
consequent unemployment occur in one 
industry a cumulative process may be 
set in motion which will swiftly develop 
into a major depression. Therefore, it 
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is argued, if the Government is prepared 
to offset the decline in any one sector 
of the economy by appropriate and 
quick action, the slump can be avoided. 
In order to maintain total expenditure, 
the White Paper proposes to attack the 
problem from the the two sides of capi- 
tal and consumption, apparently with 
actions to be taken in this order. The 
“most usual and most potent cause of 
instability in total expenditure, and con- 
sequently in employment” is, according 
to the White Paper, private investment 
expenditure; the second most influential 
factor is the instability of foreign trade. 
On the first of these the Paper has con- 
siderable to say, but comparatively little 
on the second. 

The first objective is essentially one 
of preventing violent fluctuations in 
public and private capital expenditures, 
and involves “the possibility of influ- 
encing capital expenditures by the vari- 
ation of interest rates,” continued en- 
couragement to private enterprises to 
plan their own capital expenditures in 
conformity with the general stabiliza- 
tion policy, and direct use of public in- 
vestment as an instrument of policy. 
Although the possibility of manipula- 
tion of interest rates created some un- 
rest in financial circles, the general im- 
pression has been that the possibilities 
were limited. Sir John Anderson in a 
subsequent statement cleared up some of 
the ambiguity on this matter by spe- 
cifically stating that the White Paper 
had reference only to short-term rates 
and not to short-term changes in long- 
term rates. Although the only induce- 
ment to private enterprise definitely 
mentioned is a scheme for deferred tax 
credits, the White Paper suggests that 
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this and other possible methods of in- 
fluencing the volume of private invest- 
ment will continue to be studied. This 
section has been described as “weak,” 
but from other portions of the Paper it 
may be gathered that the Government 
intends to place considerable reliance on 
indirect methods which will influence 
private industry to follow a desired 
course. 

The suggestion that public expendi- 
ture be used becomes, in effect, a policy 
of filling in the gap left by private capi- 
tal expenditure when it declines at the 
onset of a slump. It is clearly a limited 
use of the public purse, and as such has 
been criticized by certain economists as 
essentially an ineffective pump-priming 
technique rather than a positive, full- 
scale program. Under the proposed sys- 
tem the national authorities would ask 
local governmental bodies to submit de- 
tailed plans on an annual basis, cover- 
ing their programs of capital outlay for 
the following 5 years. Adjustments and 
coordination would be the task of the 
central government, and in accordance 
with economic prospects the programs 
would then be accelerated or retarded 
by means of grants, loans, or other fi- 
nancial assistance, given or withheld. 
Obviously, and this fact is given due 
recognition, timing will be an important 
element in the success of such a pro- 
gram. To speed up the necessary ac- 
tions, the Government announced its 
intention to seek means whereby the 
time-lag between the decision to under- 
take work and actual commencement of 
work would be reduced. 

“If, despite our efforts, there are still 
swings in capital expenditure,” the Gov- 
ernment proposes to influence the con- 
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The aircraft industry will still provide a good bit of employment in peacetime Britain—for 
instance, in building such planes as this “Shetland” civil flying boat, largest craft of this 


type ever put into the air by the British. 
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sumption expenditure of the community, 
Speed, it is emphasized, will again be 
essential, and the ideal to be aimed at is 
a corrective influence “which would 
come into play automatically.” The 
scheme suggested is a variation in the 
rate of social insurance contribution 
levied; weekly contributions would rise 
or fall from a standard rate depending 
on whether unemployment were less 
than or more than an estimated average 
level. If such a method should prove 
too weak by itself, the White Paper notes 
that consideration might be given to 
variations in taxes or to a system where 
excess payments in prosperous times 
could be treated as deferred credits and 
repaid in “bad times.” Demand for 
consumer goods might also be sustained 
by proper timing of Government ‘orders 
for these goods for its own use, but little 
support is given to the possibility of 
Government purchases for resale at later 
dates. Finally, the intent to study the 
possibilities of influencing demand 
through regulation of hire-purchase 
transactions, i. e., a British form of in- 
stallment sales, is noted. 


Price and Wage Stability 


The White Paper takes the position 
that efforts to maintain expenditure will 
be fruitless unless wages and prices are 
kept reasonably stable. The key words 
in this section are moderation, coopera- 
tion, and productivity. Both labor and 
management are urged to exercise 
moderation in their demands for higher 
wages and increased profit margins, re- 
spectively. Workers are further urged 
to “examine their trade practices and 
customs to ensure that they do not con- 
stitute a serious impediment to an ex- 
pansionist economy,” while employers 
are told that they must seek in larger 
output rather than higher prices the re- 
ward of enterprise and good manage- 
ment. Upward revision and the removal 
of anomalies in wage rates are not 
barred, however, but increases must be 
related to increased productivity due to 
efficiency and effort. The concluding 
statement in the specific section has been 
of considerable interest, although it is 
somewhat weaker than had originally 
been expected. The statement reads: 
“The Government will . .. seek power 
to inform themselves of the extent and 
effect of restrictive agreements, and of 
the activities of combines; and to take 
appropriate action to check practices 
which may bring advantages to sectional 
producing interests but work to the det- 
riment of the country as a whole.” 


Mobility of Labor 


The third condition for maintaining 
employment is a reasonable mobility of 
labor, but Government policy in this field 
was largely outlined in the portion of the 
Paper dealing with the transition period. 
In brief, it includes such measures as 
retraining, the removal of such ob- 
stacles as a shortage of housing facilities 
in the area to which workers are en- 
couraged to move, and resettlement al- 
lowances to aid workers that move or are 
transferred under approved schemes to 

(Continued on p. 43) 
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Japan’s Resources Now— 


Bombing Has Achieved Some Really Devastating Results— 
But (Says the FEA in a Brief Survey) Industry-Dispersal, 
Stockpiling, Mainland Development, Play Disturbing Roles 


EO T. CROWLEY, Foreign Economic 
Administrator, has made public the 
following summary of the present eco- 
nomic and industrial power and capacity 
of Japan in relation to that country’s 
ability to carry on the war. 

Although Japan has suffered severe 
military reverses and damaging air at- 
tacks in recent months, its productive 
capacity is such that it is still able to 
wage along war. A large portion of the 
war industry that Japan had at the time 
of the attack on Pearl Harbor is intact. 
At that time, Japanese war industry was 
organized to operate efficiently in the so- 
called inner zone of Japan proper, Korea, 
Manchuria, and some parts of North 
China. 


Can Produce for Many Months 


In that zone, industries exist capable 
of producing for many months finished 
war products, and, in addition, key raw 
materials are available for expanded 
production. More than one-third of 
Japanese pig-iron capacity, more than 16 
percent of the steel-ingot capacity, near- 
ly 10 percent of the rolling-mill capacity, 
more than half of the coke-oven car- 
bonizing capacity are located in Man- 
churia, Korea, and occupied China. 

In addition, in these areas, a large 
chemical industry, arsenals, aircraft and 
synthetic-oil plants—all well-organized 
and well-staffed—are important contrib- 
utors to the Japanese war effort. 

In the months following Pear] Harbor 
the area of Japanese military aggression 
extended to the East Indies and to 
Burma. Against the great area occupied 
by the Japanese, Allied advances have 
been effective at certain strategic points. 
The Allies, however, so far have liberated 
less than 7 percent of the total of nearly 
3,000,000 square miles of conquered ter- 
ritory controlled by the enemy. 

But we have scored major successes 
in almost entirely cutting off Japan from 
such raw-material resources as rubber, 
oil, tin, and fibers that formerly were 
available to the Empire from the East 


Indies, Malaya, and the Philippine 
Islands. 


Inner Zone’s Resources 


Japan, nevertheless, still possesses in 
its inner zone important raw-material 
resources, substitutes, and synthetics. 
For example, synthetic-oil plants were 
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established in Japan proper, Korea, For- 
mosa, Manchuria, and China to produce 
substitutes for natural petroleum, the 
most critical of the materials from the 
south. The maximum estimated capac- 
ity of these plants in 1944 was more than 
21,000,000 barrels of primary oil. 

With the loss of the major part of its 
Navy and the reduction of its merchant 
marine, this quantity may be sufficient to 
meet requirements for the approximately 
2,000,000 tons of Japanese shipping re- 
maining in the reduced area of opera- 
tions. The loss of the oil of the Indies 
thus becomes of less importance in main- 
taining the Japanese war effort. 


Substitute Sources 


Similarly, when Japan was cut off from 
southern areas’ supplies of bauxite, from 
which aluminum is made, aluminous ores 
in Japan and on the continent of Asia 
were developed as substitute sources of 
supply. Supplies of the rich iron ore of 
Malaya and the Philippines have been 
falling off for many months because of 
the liberation of the Philippines and the 
transportation difficulties resulting from 
Allied attacks. These iron-ore supplies 
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are replaced in the Japanese economic 
war machine by production from newly 
opened or newly expanded areas in Man- 
churia and China, and by utilizing, 
through a new concentration process, the 
plentiful though relatively poor iron ores 
in northeastern Korea. 

With the Allied advance in Burma, 
the available supply of tungsten, lead, 
zinc, and nickel is reduced, but there are 
stockpiles and other sources of these ma- 
terials in the inner zone. With the loss 
of the Philippines, Japan’s chrome and 
copper position becomes more difficult, 
but not impossible—because of substitute 
metals. Tin and rubber from the south 
are reported to have been stocked in 
Japan in quantities sufficient to meet war 
requirements for many months. 


No Starvation Likely 


As a result of Allied attacks on the sea 
lanes to Japan, the rice of Thailand, 
Burma (now largely occupied by Allied 
forces), and Indochina will not be avail- 
able to the Japanese. This will increase 
the difficulties of the present short food 
supply in Japan, but will not seriously 
interfere with the Nipponese war effort 
and will not result in starvation in the 
inner zone. 

Practically the whole of the processing 
capacity of the Japanese Empire, as well 
as adequate supplies of raw materials, 
lies in the inner areas. It is true that in 
terms of individual industrial centers 
and plants, bomb damage has been dev- 
astating, and many square miles of such 
great cities as Tokyo, Yokohama, Na- 
goya, Osaka, and Kobe, all vital to Ja- 
pan’s war effort, have been laid waste. 
Vast aircraft plants have suffered irrep- 
arable damage—arsenals have been de- 
molished—power plants and marshalling 
yards have been seriously gutted and 
disorganized. 


Dispersal Hastened 


To meet this threat from the air, how- 
ever, Japanese war leaders long ago 
placed in operation an extensive dis- 
persal program. Plants have been estab- 
lished in secluded localities in some areas 
protected by ravines and hills; and 
widely dispersed industries have been de- 
veloped in Korea, Manchuria, and China. 

In recent months the dispersal pro- 
gram has been accelerated, and in some 
localities key plants have been put 
underground. 
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Cubas Tobacco Industry 
Hung Up Records in 1944 


Size of Crop, Prices Received, Cigar Output, Domestic 
Cigarette Sales, Export Values—AlIl Reached High Points, 


Some of the Marks Being Unprecedented in Past History 


HE TOBACCO INDUSTRY in Cuba 
established a number of records in 
1944. The value of tobacco exports 
reached an all-time high, and, although 
the quantity exported was less than in 
the preceding year, it was higher than 
in any other year since 1932. The high 
value was accounted for by high prices 
for leaf and the relatively large exports 
of cigars. Production of leaf was not 
record-breaking but, because of in- 
creased plantings (the yield being about 
the same), was the largest since 1931. 
Cigarette consumption also established 
a record in 1944, and this despite tre- 
mendous increase in prices. Consump- 
tion of smoking tobacco exceeded that of 
any previous year, although it is still 
insignificant. 


. Crop Half Again as Big 


Cuba’s 1943-44 tobacco crop, which 
amounted to 65,700,000 pounds, was 
more than 50 percent larger than that 
of the preceding year. The increase was 
general in all five tobacco regions and 


: 





Digest of Report by Paut G. Minne- 
MAN, Agricultural Attaché, U. S. 
Embassy, Habana 


was due entirely to increased plantings, 
the yields per acre being about average. 
Nearly 53 percent of the total production 
was in the Remedios area, 37 percent in 
Vuelta Abajo, and the remaining 10 per- 
cent divided among Semi-Vuelta, Par- 
tido, and Oriente. The area planted 
was 125,416 acres, compared with 77,640 
acres the preceding year. 

No data are yet available as to pro- 
duction for Cuba’s 1944-45 crop, har- 
vested in early 1945, but plantings were 
increased by from 30 to 40 percent. Ex- 
tremely dry weather reduced yields 
sharply, and the hurricane of October 
1944 severely damaged the crop so that 
much replanting was necessary. 


Advancing Prices 


Reliable data likewise are not avail- 
able on the prices paid to farmers for 


Courtesy Pan American Union 


In Pinar del Rio Province. Cuban tobacco “Havanensis” variety, grown under cheesecloth 
screening. 


the various crops of tobacco, but prices 
have been advancing steadily and sharp- 
ly since late 1943. 

An indication may be gained from a 
study of export prices. The average ex- 
port price for cigar wrapper in 1944 was 
$2.62 per pound, compared with $2.37 
in 1943; for unstemmed filler, 71 cents 
compared with 45 cents; for stemmed 
filler, $1.04, compared with 82 cents; 
and for scrap, 65 cents, compared with 
37 cents. 


Use in Domestic Manufacture 


Consumption of Cuban leaf tobacco 
in 1944 in the manufacture of cigars, cig- 
arettes, and smoking tobacco totaled 
30,100,000 pounds (unstemmed weight), 
the largest quantity ever used by Cuban 
manufacturers. Of this, 18,100,000 
pounds were used in the manufacture of 
cigarettes; 11,800,000 pounds in cigars; 
and slightly more than 200,000 pounds 
in smoking tobacco. Total consumption 
of tobacco in manufacture in 1943 
was 26,100,000 pounds. Of the total 
disappearance of leaf in 1944, about 42 
percent was used by domestic manufac- 
turers and about 58 percent was ex- 
ported. 

No tobacco leaf was imported in either 
1944 or 1943, and imports in any recent 
year have not exceeded 1 kilogram. 


Leaf-Tobacco Shipments 


The total quantity of leaf tobacco ex- 
ported from Cuba in 1944 was 32,500,000 
pounds, compared with 34,400,000 the 
preceding year. Exports of leaf in 1944 
consisted of 60 percent stemmed filler, 
17.5 percent each of unstemmed filler 
and scrap, and 5 percent wrapper to- 
bacco. The United States continued to 
be the most important customer, taking 
89 percent in quantity and 92 percent in 
value of Cuba’s unmanufactured tobacco 
exports. Important shipments of Cuban 
leaf went to Argentina, Canada, the Ca- 
nary Islands, Chile, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and Peru. 

Stocks of leaf in Cuba have been re- 
duced continuously during the past 3 
years, and stocks of tobacco harvested 
prior to 1944 are very short. Although 
the large 1944 crop entered trade chan- 
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nels in early 1945, the total disappear- 
ance in 1944 (71,000,000 pounds) ex- 
ceeded even the large crop of that year. 


Cigar Business 


Total production of cigars in Cuba in 
1944 amounted to 421,501,000, compared 
with 321,189,000 in 1943; of cigarettes to 
6,772,984,000, compared with 6,290,004,000 
the preceding year; and of pipe tobacco 
to 222,899 pounds, compared with 227,959 
pounds in 1943. 

Consumption of cigars—about 50 per 
capita—declined about 6 percent below 
the preceding year for 1944 as a whole, 
but the decline was confined to the first 
6 months of the year, consumption dur- 
ing the last half of the year showing an 
increase. The temporary sharp drop was 
accounted for by an increase of 2 cents 
in the price of cigars in July 1943. Total 
consumption in 1944 amounted to 240,- 
188,000 cigars, compared with 255,271,000 
in 1943. Increased purchasing power is 
expected to result in increased consump- 
tion of cigars in 1945. Retail prices in 
Cuba now vary from 4 cents to 30 cents 
each, the average being about 7 cents. 
Prices have advanced considerably dur- 
ing the past year. 


Cigarette Trade Booming 


Consumption of cigarettes reached an 
all-time high in 1944—6,736,310,000, or 
1,433 per capita, about 8 percent above 
the previous record in 1943 (6,263,344,- 
000). This was phenomenal in view of 
the tremendous increase in price which 
occurred during this period. By early 
1945 the price of a package of 20 Cuban 
cigarettes was 11.2 cents—80 percent 
above that of September 1943. The 
average price for a package of 16 of the 
popular brands is about 8.5 cents. Thus, 
cigarettes are still relatively inexpensive 
when compared with the higher price of 
Cuban cigars. The price of cigarettes 
imported from the United States is nor- 
mally 30 to 35 cents per package. 

Smoking tobacco for pipes consumed in 
1944 reached an all-time high, but ac- 
counted for less than 1 percent of Cuba’s 
consumption of all tobacco products. 
Total consumption amounted to 195,499 
pounds, compared with 186,359 pounds in 
1943. 


Tobacco Import Figures 


Value of all tobacco imports in 1944 
amounted to $269,022, compared with 
$200,201 in 1943, and consisted of 5,881,- 
000 packages of cigarettes, 148 kilograms 
of pipe smoking tobacco, 3,060 kilograms 
of chewing tobacco, compared with 
4,481,000 packages of cigarettes, 1,000 
cigars, 55 kilograms of pipe smoking to- 
bacco, 1,189 kilograms of chewing to- 
bacco, and 148 kilograms of snuff in 
1943. All imports were from the United 
States except a few packages of cigarettes 
from Mexico. Cigarette importations 
were the largest on record, but United 
States cigarettes still account for only 1.7 
percent of total Cuban cigarette con- 
sumption. 
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Export Value: All-Time High 


Another all-time record was reached in 
1944 by the value of all tobacco exports 
from Cuba. Total exports, including leaf 
tobacco and manufactured products were 
valued at $51,744,000, compared with 
$28,051,000 in 1943. The previous record 
had been set in 1920, when total value 
of exported tobacco and manufactures 
amounted to $48,700,000. Exports in 
1944, in addition to unmanufactured to- 
bacco, included 181,313,239 cigars valued 
at $17,827,083; 36,673,653 cigarettes val- 
ued at $144,123; and 27,145 pounds of 
smoking tobacco valued at $29,662, com- 
pared with 65,918,463 cigars ($5,443,944), 
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Courtesy Pan American Union 
Tobacco undergoing the curing process in a Habana factory. 


26,659,959 cigarettes ($94,595) , and 41,539 
pounds of smoking tobacco ($31,507) in 
1943. The principal factor in the greatly 
increased exports of cigars in 1944 was 
the large purchases made by the United 
States armed forces, which are estimated 
to have accounted for approximately half 
of the year’s cigar exports. 

Approximately 87 percent of the quan- 
tity and 88 percent of the value of all 
cigars exported represented shipments to 
the United States, Spain being the next 
most important customer. The chief 
purchasers of Cuban cigarettes were Pan- 
ama and Peru, while the United States, 
the Canary Islands, and Chile shared in 
that order in the exports of smoking to- 
bacco from Cuba. 





World Stability— 


(Continued from p. 4) 


of the 1930’s, and have provided a source 
of foreign buying power to the countries 
in which they have been made. Foreign 
sources of raw materials become of in- 
creasing importance to us as our domes- 
tic reserves are being more and more 
heavily drawn upon by our highly de- 
veloped industrial machine. 

Although the United States has be- 
come the temporary guardian of billions 
of the outside world’s capital funds, this 
country is destined to continue its strong 
creditor role after the war. It is not 
possible to draw up a blueprint showing 
in statistical terms the exact position 
the United States will occupy in the 
world economy after the war. We do 
have, however, a measure of the eco- 
nomic factors which are available as 


guides if we would turn to universal ad- 
vantage the opportunities implicit in the 
country’s economic power. The United 
States has achieved a degree of matu- 
rity in technological experience which 
has stood the world in good stead during 
the present war. This experience can be 
utilized after the war to the advantage 
of both ourselves and the rest of the 
world. Indeed, our responsibility as a 
Nation wielding an unprecedented bal- 
ance of economic power permits no other 


course. 
Dynamic World 


During the period between the two 
wars the international economic and 
financial position of this country re- 
flected many signs of instability. The 
causes lay partly within the United 
States but yet not entirely so. The mod- 
ern industrial world is exceedingly dy- 

(Continued on p. 45) 
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Foreign-Trade Zones’ 
Post- Victory Challenge 


Addressing Canadian Businessmen, Washington Official Stresses 
Advantages Accruing to the International Commerce of Neighbor- 
Nations From the Providing of Such Rational, Helpful Facilities 


OW THAT THE PARAMOUNT TASK 

of defeating the Axis is well on its 
way to completion, both the Dominion of 
Canada and the United States are faced 
with the responsibility of readjusting 
theirx giant industrial machines to meet 
peacetime needs and, what is even more 
important, of providing new jobs for war 
workers and former service men and 
womart The immensity of this task 
must not be understated. 

Secretary of Commerce Wallace says 
that 60,000,000 jobs must be provided in 
the United States, and that this pay roll 
would translate into an annual national 
income of from $140,000,000,000 to $170,- 
000,000,000. The Department of Com- 
merce believes that a substantial increase 
in foreign trade, both imports and ex- 
ports, is essential to the achievement of 
these goals. 


An Address by THomas E. Lyons, 
Executive Secretary, U.S. Foreign- 
Trade Zones Board, before the 
Lions Club of Quebec, Canada 


Consequently, every device capable of 
accelerating our trade relations with 
other nations will be utilized fully in at- 
taining this important postwar objec- 
tive. 

In searching for ways and means of 
this character, we in the Department of 
Commerce and the Foreign-Trade Zones 
Board have been impressed anew by the 
possibilities of foreign-trade zones, 


known in some countries as “free ports.” 

A foreign-trade zone is a sort of hos- 
pitable fenced-off vestibule in or adjoin- 
ing the customs port, a place where prod- 
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At the New York Foreign-Trade Zone. Relief packages for Norwegians—paid for and sent by 


relatives in the United States. 


ucts from abroad may be deposited and 
stored indefinitely, rehandled, assorted, 
relabeled, reclassified, processed, repack- 
aged, manipulated, and transhipped to 
foreign climes—without passing through 
the customs gates or barriers. While the 
goods remain in the foreign-trade zone 
they may be regarded as still in foreign 
territory, and not subject to duty or cus- 
toms requirements. Vessels entering the 
zone may discharge foreign cargo with- 
out delay incident to customs entry. 

One of the little-known, but highly 
significant acts in the field of foreign 
trade was the establishment of a foreign- 
trade zone on Staten Island in 1937, 
Congressman Emmanuel Celler, who 
sponsored the 1934 legislation which 
made this development possible, had 
hoped that, in addition to New York, 
other zones would be established on the 
several coastal regions of the United 
States. Unfortunately, the war inter- 
vened before other zones could be devel- 
oped, and even the Staten Island zone 
had to be removed to temporary loca- 
tions in the New York Harbor to make 
way for war needs. 


Plans Under Way 


Despite these setbacks, preparations 
are now being completed for the opening 
of a foreign-trade zone at New Orleans, 
La., and a similar facility will be estab- 
lished in one of the leading California 
ports as soon as war conditions permit. 

It should be understood that the Celler 
Act is merely permissive legislation. Un- 
der the law corporations (both public and 
private) may apply to the Federal Board 
for a license to operate a foreign-trade 
zone. Private corporations first must be 
authorized by the State legislature be- 
fore making application for a license. 

Ports of the United States are con- 
trolled by the States or municipalities 
rather than by the National Government, 
as in the case of the harbor in Quebec 
and certain other Canadian ports. 
Therefore, the Federal Government can 
do little to develop these foreign-trade 
zones except encourage our major port 
officials to provide such facilities in the 
interest of international trade. When a 
zone has been authorized and estab- 
lished, the Foreign-Trade Zones Board, 
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created under the Celler Act, supervises 
the operation as a public utility. The 
Secretary of Commerce is chairman of 
this Board, and the other members are 
the Secretaries of War and Treasury. 


Advance Was Gradual 


In my capacity as Executive Secre- 
tary of this Board, I have had ample 
opportunity to observe at first hand the 
operations of the New York Foreign- 
Trade Zone since it was established on 
the municipally owned piers on Staten 
Island early in 1937. Built shortly after 
the first World War, these facilities had 
seldom been used during the intervening 
years. 

Like any other commercial activity un- 
dertaken during a major business depres- 
sion, the zone was slow to get under way. 
Because there was little cargo attracted 
during the first days or weeks of its ex- 
istence, skeptics were quick to assert that 
the zone idea was without merit. They 
refused to recognize the obvious fact that 
the zone’s prospective customers and 
merchandise were located in distant for- 
eign countries, and that time and energy 
would be required to acquaint foreign 
businessmen with the advantages and 
purposes of the zone. 

Later on, when an effective zone opera- 
tion had been created, business began to 
clamor for admission to the foreign- 
trade zone. Before the war clouds began 
to hover over Europe, 152 different com- 
modities from 50 foreign countries had 
already been handled successfully in the 
New York Foreign-Trade Zone. 


Figures Attest Success 


That this zone has successfully per- 
formed its function of fostering and pro- 
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Alcohol from Cuba: Loading in drums from tank cars, at the New York Foreign-Trade Zone. 


moting foreign commerce is clearly re- 
flected in the cumulative summary of 
activities for the first 5 years that it was 
in operation on Staten Island. During 
this period, 11,790 lots of meréhandise, 
weighing 451,000 tons, and valued at 
$205,000,000, passed through the zone. 
Duties collected on that part which en- 
tered the United States amounted to 
$6,688,745. The gross operating income 
for the 5-year period totaled more than 
$1,500,000. 

During one year (1940) 70,000 tons of 
foreign merchandise, valued at more 
than $13,000,000 (or 50 percent of all 
foreign goods handled in the Zone that 
year) was transshipped to 60 foreign 
countries. 

Alongside its transshipment trade, the 
New York Foreign-Trade Zone has built 
up an important consignment market 
for imports. This market has proved a 
bonanza for small importers who hereto- 
fore have been dependent on larger buy- 
ers to import and parcel out their raw- 
material requirements. At the foreign- 
trade zone an importer, however small, 
deals directly with the foreign owner. 
In a number of instances this practice 
has already proved a distinct advantage 
both to foreign suppliers and to small 
American manufacturers. 

Canadian farmers have been mate- 
rially benefited by the New York Foreign- 
Trade Zone. In former years substantial 
quantities of potatoes were shipped direct 
from the ports of the Maritime Provinces 
to the Caribbean region and to South 
America. War needs necessitated the 
suspension of this service. As an emer- 
gency measure, thousands of bushels of 
potatoes were shipped by rail to the New 
York Foreign-Trade Zone where, as a 


protective measure, they were repacked 
in baskets and loaded aboard steamers 
for forwarding to final destinations. 


Many Varied Activities 


Cited below are a number of other im- 
portant activities which have been car- 
ried on in the New York Foreign-Trade 
Zone: 

Critical ores, including tungsten and 
antimony from China and South Amer- 
ica, are classified, sampled, refined, 
mixed, and repacked in drums of domes- 
tic manufacture. Prior to the outbreak 
of the war we depended on Germany for 
refining and processing these vital ores. 

Tobacco from the Netherlands Indies 
is matured, reconditioned, sampled, 
weighed, repacked, and auctioned ac- 
cording to the age-long custom of the 
Dutch. 

Diamonds from South America are ex- 
amined, graded, and repackaged for in- 
dustrial purposes. 

Brazil nuts are ripened, ventilated, 
sorted, cleaned, bagged, weighed, and re- 
packed. 

Drugs, grains, and seeds are cleaned 
and graded. 

Cotton and woolen piece goods from 
the United Kingdom are examined, cut, 
sampled, and various lots are combined 
for reexport. 

Spirits, brandy, rum, wine, and whisky 
are stored to age, containers are exam- 
ined for leakage, barrels are recoopered 
and reconditioned. 

An exporter of Scotch whisky at Glas- 
gow may ship hogsheads of that now- 
precious liquid to New York’s Foreign- 
Trade Zone, where they can be emptied 
into bottles, cased, and shipped into cus- 
toms territory, to State dispensary and 

(Continued on p. 46) 
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Reports Submitted by Offices of the U. S. Foreign Service 


Chile 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Santiago) 


Retailers continue to report poor sales 
‘owing to the unusually warm and dry 
weather which has put off fall and winter 
buying. Luxury stores have begun to 
feel] the results of the higher import du- 
ties which became effective in February 
and which have caused prices to rise be- 
yond the reach of many purchasers. In 
addition, businessmen complain that the 
public is holding off and buying only es- 
sentials in the hope that soon prices will 
tend to fall with the availability of more 
goods following the end of the war in 
Europe. Wholesalers are still under- 
stocked in imported goods, but domesti- 
cally manufactured articles are moving 
steadily, although restricted bank credits 
are affecting them somewhat. Manufac- 
turers appear to have sufficient raw ma- 
terials in most cases to keep up their vol- 
ume of production which at the end of 
the first quarter of the year was 9.8 per- 
cent cver the 1944 index figure, and, 
while no later figures are available, it 
would appear that production increase 
has been sustained. 

Effective May 1, 1945, the price of 
locally produced newsprint was raised 
33% percent because of scarcity of raw 
material, higher production costs, and 
lower production. 

Newsprint has been declared an article 
of necessity to the economy of the coun- 
try, and its use has been severely re- 
stricted; it is expected that the quotas of 
individual consumers will be reduced 
approximately 8 percent to compensate 
fcr a corresponding decrease in domestic 
newsprint production. On the other 
hand, dollar exchange cannot be ob- 
tained for the importation of toilet tis- 
sues because local production is consid- 
ered sufficient to meet requirements. 

Stocks of iron and steel are rapidly 
disappearing owing to reduced quotas 
being received from the United States. 
The tinplate situation is acute. The in- 
sufficient supply of domestic cement in 
certain important industrial centers con- 
tinues to support a strong demand for 
imported cement, even though the latter 
is currently retailing for slightly less than 
double the price of the domestic product. 

Control over the export of manufac- 
tured copper products is being liberalized, 
and certain procedural requirements 
heretofore in effect have been removed. 
The U. S. Commercial Company contract 
for the purchase of Chilean small-mines 
copper was extended from May 1 to July 
31, 1945, with a modification in the pur- 
chase price of such copper. 

Labor disputes involving nitrate plants 
at Maria Elena and Pedro de Valdivia 
were settled after a short strike on the 
basis of a 5-peso general daily wage in- 


crease and increases in family allow- 
ances. Arbitration awards settling dis- 
puted issues at Potrerillos and Chuquica- 
mata copper-mining properties are ex- 
pected early in June. 

No award has yet been made in arbi- 
tration of the minimum guaranteed 
workweek issue in the leather and shoe- 
manufatturing industry in Santiago. 
Considerable public discussion has con- 
tinued on the issue as to whether the 
right of unionization should be extended 
to agricultural labor. 

The 1944—45 production of hemp fiber 
is estimated at 6,050 metric tons, which 
is slightly greater than last year’s pro- 
duction despite a reduction in acreage. 
The production of hemp seed is esti- 
mated at 4,858 metric tons. Final esti- 
mates place the 1944-45 oat crop at 
121,252 metric tons and the barley pro- 
duction at 78,235 tons—both figures 
above last year’s output. The Govern- 
ment has announced that it hopes to 
be able to alleviate the usual butter 
shortage this year by increasing its an- 
nual quota of imports from Argentina 
from the present 300 metric tons to 800, 
and thereby lower the retail price about 
33 percent. 

The Public Works Bureau has veen 
authorized to solicit public bids for the 
construction of the Pan American High- 
way between Santiago and La Serena. 
Under present plans this construction 
work should be completed within 3 years 
from August 31, 1945. 

One of the first official acts of the new 
Finance Minister after taking office on 
May 14 was to deny that the Govern- 
ment intended to permit further depreci- 
ation of the peso. “There is no possi- 
bility of a change in the exchange rate,” 
he said. On the following day, when the 
Minister’s statement was published 
prominently in the press, the free- 
market buying rate for dollars, which 
had been rising slowly for some weeks 
(partly in consequence of seasonal fac- 
tors and partly on the strength of mar- 
ket rumors of depreciation), dropped 40 
centavos. By May 29, however, it has 
recovered about 15 centavos to 32.70 pesos 
per dollar. 

Commercial banks currently report 
some contra-seasonal tightness in their 
cash position which is as yet unexplained, 
but which is said to be causing some re- 
striction in new credit operations. Cash 
normally begins to flow back to the banks 
in late March and April, but this sea- 
sonal movement has not taken place this 
year in the usual volume. That the situ- 
ation is not serious is shown by the fact 
that the commercial banks’ rediscounts 
at the Central Bank as of May 22 (192,- 
000,000 pesos) were down by about 100,- 
000,000 pesos as compared with the cor- 
responding date of the preceding month, 


but they were still approximately 160,- 
000,000 higher than a year previously. 

The Central Bank statement for May 
22 showed no important changes as com- 
pared with the balance sheet for the 
corresponding date in April. 

Although the stock markets took the 
end of the war in Europe calmly, ap- 
parently having fully discounted this de- 
velopment, the general tendency of 
stocks was lightly downward in May. 
Bond prices were unchanged. Brokers 
attribute the lower trend of stocks both 
to continued apprehension as regards 
the postwar business outlook and to the 
restriction in bank credit, which forced 
some sales of securities to raise cash. 


Peru 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Lima) 


The end of the war in Europe and the 
forthcoming national elections have had 
a slightly retarding influence on general 
business activity in Peru, but all basic 
factors in the national economy continue 
favorable. The volume of exports dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1944 was sub- 
stantially above that for the correspond- 
ing period of 1943 with an export balance 
of 41,000,000 soles as against 6,000,000 
soles for the corresponding period of 
last year. The extension of the rotenone 
and rubber agreements with the United 
States received wide and favorable com- 
ment in the Peruvian press. Exchange 
allocations continued tight for imports 
of luxury items not considered essential. 
Banking operations ranged within the 
high levels of previous months and pub- 
lic finances developed along normal lines 
at this period of the year. 

Public announcement has just been 
made by the Peruvian Government of the 
enactment of Law No. 10129, dated De- 
cember 22, 1944, authorizing the floating 
of an internal loan for 40,000,000 soles, 
bearing 6 percent interest, for the con- 
struction of prison buildings. It is pro- 
posed to carry out this program over a 
period of 6 or 7 years, bonds being issued 
(as in the case of Public Works bonds) 
as funds are required. 

On May 24 President Prado formally 
inaugurated the new port and sanitation 
works at Chimbote, 400 kilometers north 
of Lima. Design and construction of the 
port works with supplementary installa- 
tions have been carried out by the Fred- 
erick Snare Corporation, an American 
firm, at a cost of somewhat less than 
$2,000,000, and the Inter-American Pub- 
lic Health Service and the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment have invested approximately 
$500,000 in health and sanitation work, 
which includes the drainage of malaria- 
breeding lagoons, sewerage work, im- 
provement of waterworks, and the con- 
struction of a new hospital. These pro- 
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jects are connected with long-range Pe- 
ruvian plans for industrial development 
at Chimbote, including the 125,000-kilo- 
watt hydroelectric plant at the Canon 
del Pato, the establishment of an iron 
and steel industry, and other industries. 
The Corporacion Peruana del Santa re- 
ported on May 24 that a vessel loaded 
4,600 tons of anthracite coal at the rate 
of 1,000 tons a day. : 

During the past month the Peruvian 
Government has floated a 15,000,000-sole 
internal 6 percent loan to finance fur- 
ther operations at Chimbote and has 
called for bids on a complete 70,000- 
horsepower installation for the Canon 
del Pato project as an initial installa- 
tion. In a decree dated February 23, 
1945, the payment of import duties, ad- 
ditional customs surtaxes, and consular 
fees on cement were suspended for an 
indefinite period of time while the do- 
mestic industry is unable to meet local 
requirements, but the Government has 
reserved the right to reestablish such 
duties whenever such action would be in 
the national economic interest. 

A Supreme Decree of May 19, 1945, 
provided that 8 metric tons of fine silver 
per month are reserved for the needs of 
the national silver-working industry. 
The Industrial Bank, charged with the 
distribution of silver to manufacturers, 
will report each month the amount. re- 
quired by each establishment, which will 
have priority over exports. An addi- 
tional tax on beer, imported and domes- 
tic, of one Peruvian centavo per liter 
was established by Law No. 10123. The 
proceeds will be dedicated to the wel- 
fare of the Peruvian blind. Sugar ex- 
ports from Peru during the first quar- 
ter of 1945 amounted to 77,983 metric 
tons, with Chile and Mexico as the lead- 
ing outlets, compared with 69,629 tons 
during the like period in 1944. For the 
firs; 3 months of 1945 Peruvian cotton 
exports aggregated 9,721 metric tons, as 
against 7,433 tons in the corresponding 
period last year. Venezuela, the United 
States, Colombia and Cuba were the 
principal destinations. 

Peruvian imports declined in volume 
from 133,602 to 120,503 metric tons, com- 
paring the first quarters of 1944 and 1945, 
but the corresponding value rose slightly 
from 111,700,000 to 114,200,000 soles. 
Peruvian exports advanced from 454,949 
metric tons valued at 117,900,000 soles 
in the first quarter of 1944 to 491,237 tons 
worth 155,200,000 in the January-March 
period of 1945, thus showing gains of 
roughly 8 percent in terms of tonnage, 
and 32 percent with respect to value. 
During the first quarter of 1945 Peru 
had an export balance of 41,000,000 soles, 
compared with 6,200,000 in the corre- 
sponding period of last year. Neither of 
these figures includes sums representing 
goods purchased and paid for but ware- 
housed in Peru awaiting ocean-shipping 
space. 


Ecuador 


(From the U. S. Consulate General, 
Guayaquil) 


Previous indications that the 1945 rice 
production would amount to some 1,500,- 
900 quintals, of 101.4 pounds each, have 
nad to be revised as a result of an almost 
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Thank You! 


The Statist (distinguished Brit- 
ish “Journal of Finance and 
Trade’”’), in its issue of April 7, 1945, 
has an editorial under the title “Ex- 
ports and Market Services,” and 
toward the end of the discussion it 
says: 

If current rumors... are correct, 
Whitehall [British administrative cen- 
ter] may even be persuaded to go a big 
step forward and take a leaf out of 
Washington’s book by producing 
something on the lines of United 
States Department of Commerce’s 
eminently readable and highly instruc- 
tive FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


This magazine keenly appreci- 
ates that reference. 



















complete lack of rain in most producing 


areas during May. The consensus of 
producers now is that the total crop will 
not exceed 1,000,000 quintals including 
the “vega” harvest at the end of the 
year, which normally produces some 
200,000 quintals. Harvesting of the “in- 
vierno” or principal crop begins in June 
and continues into July. 

Producers believe that another reason 
for declining production is the marked 
degeneration of canilla rice seed, and 
the Ecuadoran Department of Agricul- 
ture is reported to be taking steps to im- 
port and distribute newly selected seeds 
through the Provincial Development 
Bank of Guayas Province. In view of 
decreased production, export estimates 
likewise have been revised, and it is now 
considered doubtful whether there will 
be sufficient surplus over domestic re- 
quirements of between 700,000 and 800,- 
000 quintals to meet outstanding com- 
mitmeénts to Cuba in connection with the 
previously reported rice-sugar exchange 
agreement. 

Government officials are concerned 
over increasing sugar imports into Ecua- 
dor, a country which agriculturists agree 
should be self-sufficient in sugar. On 
May 30 a meeting of sugar producers 
recommended against the practice of 
many small mills which produce only 
molasses for sale to the Government 
monopoly to be turned into aguardiente 
and alcohol. In May, stockholders of 
the largest sugar mill in Ecuador, ac- 
counting normally for more than a 
third of the production, addressed a com- 
munication to the President of the Re- 
public, pointing out that the present ceil- 
ing price of 47 sucres a quintal at which 
the large mills must sell their product 
will cause the mill to operate at a loss 
during 1945 and suggesting the two al- 
ternatives of increasing the ceiling price 
of sugar or sale of the property to the 
Government. Smaller sugar mills are 
permitted to sell at 57 sucres a quintal 
because of increased costs of production 
as compared with the larger mills. 

The decree prohibiting the exportation 
of vegetable-oil seeds from Ecuador was 
repealed June 1. At a meeting of the 
Chamber of Industries of Guayaquil it 
was determined that supplies were ample 
for local soap and other industries and 
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there was accordingly no reason to con- 
tinue the prohibition. 

The Municipality of Guayaquil has an- 
nounced that it is postponing the letting 
of a contract for the supplying of a new 
water system for the city estimated to 
cost approximately $4,000,000. Water is 
to be brought from the Daule River 
about 12 miles above the city. The proj- 
ect is being delayed until further studies 
by an American engineering firm are 
carried out, with a view to ascertaining 
more definitely the cost of the project 
and the specifications necessary. 

The Cotopaxi Exploration Co., an 
American firm mining copper at Macu- 
chi, has announced that it expects to 
cease operations in 1946 owing to ex- 
haustion of ore. It was also stated that 
exploration for new ore bodies had not 
met with success. 

On May 16 announcement was made of 
a Presidential Decree authorizing the 
contracting of a loan of 6,500,000 sucres 
for the purpose of increasing the 
country’s air communications. The de- 
cree also established a tax of 5 percent 
on local airplane passages and an addi- 
tional 20-centavo stamp on local air 
mail to amortize the loan. It is under- 
stood that the Government plans to 
establish a Government airline in com- 
petition with Aerovias del Ecuador 
Panagra and that pilots now being 
trained with the assistance of the U. S. 
Army Air Mission will be employed. 


Venezuela 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Caracas) 


Economic activity in Venezuela during 
May was at a continued high level, led 
by a new record production of petro- 
leum—the chief support of business and 
government and source of foreign ex- 
change. Exports of coffee, second most 
important source of exchange, were 
greater than during any month of re- 
cent years. With present revenues high 
and still greater revenues in prospect, 
the Government has asked Congres- 
sional approval of the largest budget in 
the nation’s history. Although the ar- 
rival of imports in greater volume, in- 
cluding some from Great Britain and 
Spain, has alleviated some shortages, 
the demand for most items, especially 
consumer goods, substantially exceeds 
the supply. The development of do- 
mestic transportation (which consti- 
tutes a serious problem owing to lack of 
equipment), and the, restoration of ag- 
riculture to economic health, both vital 
to future national welfare, were given an 
impetus. General prosperity was evi- 
denced by easy money conditions, grow- 
ing accumulations of public and private 
funds, increasing check clearings, rising 
securities values, continued construc- 
tion activity, and fullemployment. The 
high cost of living which has been re- 
ceiving private criticism and official at- 
tention, and the scarcity of certain con- 
sumer goods in the market, are factors 
which detract from an otherwise favor- 
able picture. 

Petroleum production reached a new 
high level during the past 4 weeks, aver- 
aging approximately 850,000 barrels per 

(Continued on p. 50) 
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Bermuda 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Machines and Equipment: Import 
Controls on Certain Items Modified.—A 
number of items have been deleted from 
the list of commodities subject to com- 
bined planning, and their importation in 
reasonable quantities is now permitted 
under license through normal commer- 
cial channels, effective April 1, 1945, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the War- 
Time Supplies Commission in the Ber- 
muda Official Gazette of April 2, 1945. 
The canceled items are: (a) Machine 
tools, including welding machines; (b) 
jigs and fixtures, cutting tools, gages and 
fine-measuring instruments; -(c) indus- 
trial-electrical equipment; (d) welding 
rods and electrodes; (e) engineer’s port- 
able hand-held power tools; (f) civil en- 
ginee?s’ and mining portable power tools 
and pneumatic equipment; and (g) ball 
and roller bearings. 

Any of the above-mentioned items al- 
ready ordered on bulk indents and not 
yet received will have to be accepted by 
importers on their arrival in the colony. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 26, 


1945, for a later release of items effective 
April 17, 1945. ] 


Bolivia 
Transport and Communication 


Improvements in Transportation Fa- 
cilities —The Bolivian Director General 
of Railways has been authorized to con- 
tract a loan of $1,100,000 for the purchase 
of 2 locomotives and 200 freight cars for 
use on the Villazon-Atocha Railway. 

Work on the Coroico-Supai road is 
nearing completion. This will facilitate 
the transportation of larger quantities of 
Bolivian coffee to La Paz, it is reported. 

To improve water transportation, a 
contract has been signed for the canali- 
zation of a section of ‘the Choqueyapu 
River between the Capriles bridge in 
Obrajes and the junction with the Cala- 


coto River. 
Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Clarification of Brazilian Consump- 
tion-Tax Provisions.—Circular No. 36 of 
May 16, 1945, issued by the Director of 
Internal Revenue, clarifies several pro- 
visions of the new Brazilian consumption 
tax, Decree Law No. 7404 of March 22, 
1945. (See announcement in ForeEIcn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 12.) 

Under this latest ruling, the consump- 
tion-tax law of March 22 has been clari- 





fied as follows: (1) Unexposed and de- 
veloped motion-picture film are not in- 
cluded in the class of films subject to 
consumption tax; (2) industrial machin- 
ery which is exempt from tax is defined 
to include all machinery and apparatus 
for industrial production, regardless of 
the type of industry, the type of importer, 
and the ultimate destination of the ma- 
terial; and (3) the exemption for “com- 
pressed air motors” refers to “‘compres- 
sors.” 


Transport and Communication 


Developments in Air Transport. Cor- 
reio Aéreo Nacional expects to extend 
its line and service into Bolivia, similar 
to the extension already made to Asun- 
cion, Paraguay, according to a state- 
ment of the Brazilian Air Minister. 

Campo Grande is to be the main base 
of the new line in Brazil,.and Cocha- 
bamba in Bolivia. 

The military air fields at Santa Cruz 
and Galeao, near Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
are to be used in the future as bases for 
large commercial aircraft which are un- 
able to land at the Santos Dumont air- 
port, according to a recent statement of 
the Brazilian Air Minister. A bridge is 
to be constructed between Galeao, which 
is on an island in Guanabara Bay, and 
the mainland, to provide quick and easy 
access to Rio de Janeiro. 
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Britain’s Penicillin 


The wonder-working drug pen- 
icillin is now in great demand 
throughout the world, and various 
countries are setting themselves to 
the task of manufacturing it on 
an increasingly extensive scale. 
Among these is Great Britain, from 
which we obtained the photograph 
for our cover picture this week. 

This picture shows bottles being 
filled with the measured quantities 
of the liquid food on which the 
mould “Penicillium notatum” lives. 




















British West 
Indies 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Conditions in Jamaica.—The 
Jamaica Government Railway has 210 
miles of track and employs approxi- 
mately 3,000 persons. During the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1944, freight to- 
taled 440,000 long tons and passengers 
numbered 1,254,000. Most trains are 
made up of 1 or 2 passenger coaches and 
5 or 10 freight cars. 

All locomotives are steam-powered, 
burning coal or wood. At the end of 
April, 36 locomotives were in operation 
and 3 were being repaired. Other equip- 
ment included 31 passenger cars in op- 
eration, of which 2 were undergoing re- 
pairs; 671 freight cars, including 12 tank 
cars (653 being used and 18 being re- 
paired); 2 Diesel rail cars in operation, 
1 being reconditioned; and 17 ordinary 
rail cars. There were also 6 large rail 
cars, 4 of which offer passenger service, 
1, combination milk and passenger sery- 
ice, and 1, private service. 

Three privately owned railway car- 
riers continued their functions during 
1944. 

The Jamaica Public Service Co., a 
street railway, carried 11,271,489 passen- 
gers in 1944, as compared with 11,242.- 
782 in the preceding year. 

Developments in Air Service—The 
landing strip at the airfield at Montego 
Bay, a tourist resort of Jamaica, is be- 
ing extended to 5,000 feet as part of an 
improvement program conducted by the 
government. A weekly service to Belize, 
British Honduras, was begun on March 
4 by the British West Indian Airways, 
Ltd. On March 1 announcement was 
made that beginning March 6 the KLM 
Royal Dutch Airlines would inaugurate a 
service of 5% hours from Kingston, Ja- 
maica, to Maracaibo, Venezuela. 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Alternative Types of Certificate Ac- 
ceptable for Dogs Entering from the 
United States—Since September 15, 
1944, all dogs entering Canada from the 
United States must be accompanied by a 
certificate signed or endorsed by a veteri- 
nary inspector of the United States Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry certifying that 
the dog is free from contagious disease, 
including infection of rabies, and that 
no case of rabies has occurred within 4 
radius of 50 miles of the place in which 
the dog had been kept for a period of 6 
months immediately prior to time of 
entry into Canada. 
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An amendment to the above order pro- 
vides as of April 26, 1945, an alternative 
type of certificate to be signed by a li- 
censed veterinarian of the State of origin 
certifying that the dog has been in- 
spected and found free from any symp- 
toms of contagious disease, that so far 
as can be ascertained it has not been ex- 
posed to the infection of rabies within a 
period of 6 months of the date of ship- 
ment. 

The type of certificate permitted in 
this amendment would appear to elimi- 
nate many of the difficulties experienced 
by persons wishing to take dogs to 
Canada. 

Performing dogs entered for tempo- 
rary stay and kept under direct control 
while in Canada are exempt from the 


‘order. 


|For previous announcement see FOREIGN 
CoMMERCR WEEKLY for September 30, 1944.]| 


Transport and Communication 


Canal Between New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia.—Interest is being revived in 
the potential advantages of constructing 
a canal across Cape Chignecto between 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, Can- 
ada. Such a canal would materially 
shorten the water routes from ports on 
the St. Lawrence River and Northumber- 
land Strait to cities bordering on the Bay 
of Fundy and along the eastern seaboard 
of the United States. 


Canary Islands 


Transport and Communication 


Conditions of Transportation Sys- 
tem.—A more modern city-transit sys- 
tem may be in prospect for Las Palmas 
de Gran Canaria, Canary Islands. Offi- 
cials of the streetcar company of Barce- 
lona, who visited the city in March, are 
reported to be considering plans which 
would involve the absorption of the ex- 
isting cooperative bus line and the inau- 
guration of the use of modern comfort- 
able trolley busses. The projected 
service would constitute a definite im- 
provement over current. transportation 
facilities which are not only outmoded, 
but, because of gasoline and tire short- 
ages, are inadequate in number to han- 
dle the volume of travel. 

The city had trolley service until 1936 
when the cars were replaced by a fleet of 
busses operatied by a cooperative associa- 
tion. During the period of the greatest 
gasoline shortage, conditions became so 
bad that some of the old trolley cars were 
put back into service. They were drawn 
on the tracks by a small steam engine 
which originally was used for building a 
breakwater. 

A number of passenger automobiles 
are still being used despite scarcities, 
but interurban passenger traffic is han- 
dled largely by two motorbus companies 
which operate about 90 busses on 170 
kilometers of highway. In 1944 the 
busses carried 514,760 passengers and re- 
ported revenue of 2,526,969 pesetas from 
ticket sales. 

There is no large trucking concern in 
the island. Most freight is carried by 
trucks which are owned by individuals, 
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large landowners, fruit growers and 
packers, and merchants, although a 
small amount of freight is carried by 
coastwise vessels. 


China 


Economic Conditions 


Although the advance of commodity 
prices during April reportedly was some- 
what less than that of the preceding 3 
months, there was little indication of 
marked change in China’s inflation. 
Likelihood of continued advance in prices 
was believed to be indicated as newly 
fixed official prices continued to lag be- 
hind open-market quotations. Mr. Leon 
Henderson, who arrived March 25 as ad- 
viser to the Chinese Government, left on 
April 7 after making a detailed study 
of the problem of inflation. 

Official announcements were made of 
favorable spring crops and of generally 
good prospects for summer crops in vari- 
ous parts of Free China, while the Chair- 
man of the Chinese War Production 
Board reported an increase in produc- 
tion of basic raw materials. Press re- 
ports indicated, however, that many in- 
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dustries were faced with continuing dif- 


ficulties. 
Cost or LIVING 


Commodity prices advanced moder- 
ately during April, with those at Kwei- 
yang and Kunming, already the highest 
in Free China, advancing most rapidly. 
The Farmers Bank’s April retail price 
index (market prices) for Chungking was 
21 percent higher than that for March 
and 405 percent higher than that for 
April 1944. The government during 
April made many upward readjustments 
in fixed prices and service charges at 
Chungking, but the new prices were in 
most cases lower than actual market 
prices. Numerous requests, especially 
from coal, iron and steel, and shipping 
industries, were received during the 
month for upward adjustments in prices 
and charges. 


Tax CHANGES, EXCHANGE, AND INTEREST 
RATES 


The Supreme National Defense Coun- 
cil approved the proposal of the Ministry 
of Finance for maintaining the dual sys- 
tem of tax administration whereby the 
collection of direct and of indirect taxes 
is handled by separate offizes. The pro- 

















Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 
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American Attitude Toward Certain Basic Problems of International Aviation 


The United States has shown the way toward a sound, reasonable but not 
excessive freedom of the air. I realize that in some quarters fear has been 
expressed lest the willingness of the United States to grant commercial rights 
on a multilateral basis may lead to the entry of airlines from 54 different 
nations into this country, tapping our traffic and, if the worst forebodings 
are realized, putting American international aviation practically out of 
business. We do not feel that these fears are justified. It is unlikely that 
very many of the 54 nations involved will actually seek to operate airlines 
under the freedoms agreements providing for a direct route from the home- 
land out and back between those countries and the United States; and if 
more airlines than are expected do seek to enter this field, we feel that the 
American operators will be well able to maintain themselves in the face of 
that competition and obtain their fair share of the traffic. 

But those who profess alarm over the possible results of permitting this 
much freedom of the air are overlooking the fact that if the United States 
wishes to operate, as it does, to practically all countries in the world, it must 
be prepared to grant reciprocal rights to the carriers of the other nations. 
It is true that before the war American-flag carriers operated a network 
through the Western Hemisphere without the carriers of those nations 
operating reciprocal services to this country, but that was simply because they 
were not ready or desirous of instituting such operations. Those were the 
pioneering days when potential competitors were willing to wait and see how 
things would turn out and were not in any hurry to rushin. Those days are 
passed. In fact, as soon as the United States carriers were ready to fly the 
Atlantic early in 1939, reciprocal rights were demanded by the United King- 
dom and France, and such rights were granted. Even in those days no 
nation which had permitted an American carrier to operate in its territory 
would admit that it was not entitled to reciprocal rights as soon as its carriers 
were ready to take advantage of them. 

The theory that by some form of shrewd bargaining we can obtain rights 
of commercial entry for our carriers while denying them to the nations which 
grant them to us is unrealistic in the extreme. Nor would it be in our best 
interests nor in the interests of the world in which we live to have such 
principles prevail. 

Freedom of transit, freedom of commercial intercourse, unrestricted voy- 
aging in furtherance of legitimate interests are fundamental American 
principles. 


(From a recent address by Stokeley W. Morgan, Chief, Aviation Division, Depart- 
ment of State.) 
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posal also calls for a direct-tax bureau 
and an indirect-tax bureau in each of 
eight districts in Free China, replacing 
the former system under which those 
taxes were collected by provincial tax 
administrations. 

Chungking open-market rates for 
United States currency (large notes) 
ranged from CN$670 per United States 
dollar on April 2 to a peak of CN$782 per 
United States dollar on April 11, and 
thereafter declined to about CN$710. 
The open-market quotation for gold 
ranged from CN$61,000 per Chinese 
ounce on April 2 to a peak of CN$84,200 
on April 14, but eased off to CN$78,800 
by April 28. The monthly commercial 
interest rate was about 942 to 10 percent 
during the first half of the month and 
about 10 to 12 percent during the latter 
half. 


AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


General crop prospects in Free China 
were reportedly good, with summer 
wheat crops in Honan, Shensi, and Kansu 
Provinces expected to be better than in 
1944 and adequate spring rains making 
prospects for the rice crop favorable. 
Food shortages were, however, reported 
in districts of northern Szechwan Prov- 
ince, and difficulties in Hupeh Province 
were reported by the press to be aggra- 
vated by an influx of. refugees from 
Honan Province. 

The Chairman of the'Chinese War 
Production Board announced on April 27 
that production of basic war materials 
during March was more than 20 percent 
greater in value than in November when 
that Board was established, the March 
total being valued in terms of November 
purchasing power of the yuan. The Chi- 
nese WPB’s task was made difficult, 
however, by rapidly rising production 
costs, very high interest rates for indus- 
trial loans, and similar accompaniments 
of inflation. Press reports stated that 
the Chinese WPB was negotiating with 
United States and British authorities 
for importation of raw cotton from In- 
dia, and of cotton cloth from it and other 
Allied countries. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


More than 2,000 new United States 
lend-lease trucks arrived at Kunming by 
the middle of April, and it was expected 
that the India-China oil line would be 
completed to that city by May. China’s 
War Transport Board announced that a 
group of American automotive experts 
was being sent to assist in setting up 
truck-repair shops, and it was reported 
that the Board received from United 
States Army authorities a number of 
trucks for use on highways in China’s 
northwest, where there are no railways. 

Service was being maintained with 
difficulty, according to Chungking press 
reports, on about 400 kilometers (ap- 
proximately 250 miles) of the Lunghai 
Railway, from Tungkwan to Paoki, 
across Shensi Province. It was hoped 
that extension of the line from Paoki to 
Tienshui in Kansu Province, now under 
way, would be completed in the fall. 

The China National Aviation Corpora- 
tion on April 4 resumed fortnightly air 
service between Chungking and Kwei- 
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yang and between Kweiyang and Kun- 
ming, and mail service from China to 
France, Italy, and Belgium was resumed 
early in the month. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Efforts were being made to stimulate 
Free China’s small volume of wartime 
foreign trade. For example, the Bank 
of China was to advance to Chinese ex- 
porters, within certain limits, foreign ex- 
change required abroad for transporta- 
tion and storage charges, commissions, 
and costs of maintaining personnel. 
Silk was being purchased by the official 
Foo Shing Trading Corporation, for ex- 
port. 

On the import side, the Chinese War 
Production Board established, with the 
approval of the Executive Yuan, an Im- 
port Control Commission for the purpose 
of planning and supervising the pur- 
chase of daily necessities abroad, and 
their distribution within Free China. 
The Central Bank of China was desig- 
nated to finance these operations, with 
other government banks to aid in stor- 
age and distribution of the commodities 
imported. The Executive Yuan also des- 
ignated the War Production Board to 
screen and handle Chinese Government 
purchases in India; this had been done 
by the Central Trust of China, which 
continued to act in this capacity with 
respect to purchases from the United 
States and from the United Kingdom. 


Colombia 


Transport and Communication 


Situation of Street Railways.—The 
street-railway system of Bogota, Colom- 
bia, is owned by the municipality, and 
covers seven routes over 59,694 meters of 
tracks. The entire length of the line is 
electrified, and 24-hour daily service is 
maintained. The company has 114 open- 
and closed-type cars which transported 
43,448,358 passengers during 1944. Em- 
ployees of the company number 890. It 
is planned to combine bus and streetcar 
service when the war is over. 

Medellin Municipal Tramway operates 
45 streetcars and 4 electric buses over 
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45 kilometers and 6 kilometers, respec. 
tively; 16 streetcars and 2 busses are 
notin operation. During 1944, 14,091,719 
passengers were carried. The company 
employs 315 workmen. At least part of 
the system is expected to be replaced by 
new electric busses when such equip. 
ment becomes available. 


Cuba 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Sugar: Domestic Consumption Con- 
trolled by Government.—The following 
stocks of sugar for domestic consump- 
tion have been placed under the ration- 
ing and distribution control of the Min- 
istry of Commerce, by Decree No. 1304 
published in the Cuban Official Gazette 
of May 9, 1945: 

(1) The entire quota of raw sugar 
from the 1945 crop; 

(2) All stocks of refined sugar in the 
country as well as that which may be 
produced from the 1945 crop; 

(3) Raw sugar from the 1944 crop 
held by mills, refiners, and wholesale 
warehouses. 

The decree prohibits the sale, transfer, 
or exchange of these sugars by mills, re- 
finers, wholesalers, and retailers; and 
manufacturers in the country using 
sugar as a raw material are prohibited 
from disposing of any stocks and may 
not use more sugar during any month 
than was used in the corresponding 
month of 1944 or more than may be allo- 
cated by the Ministry of Commerce. 

The Ministry of Commerce is em- 
powered to establish regulations govern- 
ing the above decree within 3 days after 
its publication in the Official Gazette. 

Fertilizer : Control of Imports, Exports, 
Stocks, Manufacture, and Use Coordi- 
nated.—Control over the fertilizer indus- 
try of Cuba has been placed in the hands 
of the Chief of the Chemical Products 
Division of the Office for Regulation of 
Price and Supply (ORPA) by ORPA Res- 
olution No. 337, published in the Official 
Gazette of May 10, 1945. 

Exports, imports, stocks, manufacture, 
and use of fertilizer, and raw materials 
for the manufacture of fertilizer, are 
controlled. None may be acquired or 
sold without permission from the ORPA, 
except in quantities of less than 1,000 
pounds when urgently needed and al- 
ready covered by application. All ferti- 
lizer dealers and manufacturers must be 
registered with the Chemical Products 
Division of the ORPA and must provide 
monthly reports to that office, covering 
imports, sales, and stocks. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Caps, Covers, or Wrappers of Cellulose 
for Containers Classified for Import- 
Duty Purposes.—Imports into Cuba of 
caps, covers, and wrappers of cellulose 
for containers are to be dutiable under 
Cuban customs tariff item 302-F, accord- 
ing to Customs Circular No. 55 of April 
23, 1945, which confirms previous deci- 
sions of the Cuban Customs. 

Tariff item 302-F covers, among other 
things, unspecified manufactures of cel- 
lulose acetate and other cellulose plas- 
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tics, when not for personal adornment. 
The rate of duty on imports from the 
United States is $0.48 per net kilogram 
plus a surtax of 10 percent of the duty. 


Denmark 


Transport and Communication 


Restricted Resumption of Mail Serv- 
ice—Effective from May 31, 1945, non- 
illustrated post cards are accepted for 
mailing to Denmark, at a postage rate of 
3 cents each, pursuant to Order No. 28135 
of the above date, published in the 
United States Postal Bulletin of June 1. 

These post cards may concern busi- 
ness, personal, or family matters, but 
shall be limited to an exchange of infor- 
mation and ascertainment of facts. Air- 
mail, parcel-post, registration, and 
money-order services to Denmark are 
not yet available. 


Ecuador 


Transport and Communication 


Highway System To Be Improved.— 
Ecuador’s 1945 budget allocates 95,850,- 
000 sucres for highways and public 
works. This represents an increase of 
71,046,066 sucres over the corresponding 
allocation for the preceding year. 

The country is estimated to have 7,000 
kilometers of roads, of which 100 kilo- 
meters are of block-stone, wood, asphalt, 
and brick; 50 kilometers of cement con- 
crete; 25 of bituminous concrete and 
asphalt; 50 of macadam surface-treated 
and penetration; 675 of waterbound 
macadam (cobbled); 1,700 of improved 
earth, sand clay, and gravel; and 4,400 
of unimproved earth and nonsurfaced, 
of which 2,500 are dry-season roads. 
Most of the principal roads in the sierra 
or highland region are cobbled with 
small, irregular stones, laid by hand, 
whereas, with a few exceptions, the roads 
in the coastal district are of earth con- 
struction and passable only during the 
dry season, from about June _ to 
December. 

The main road is the Pan American 
Highway, with a total length of 1,114 
kilometers. About 822 kilometers are 
passable throughout the year. This 
highway is used principally by busses. 
Donkeys and mules do most of the haul- 
ing because of the low cost, compared 
with that of other means of transporta- 
tion. 

Some mechanical equipment was ob- 
tained in recent years, but much of the 
road work is done by manual labor. 
Road-paving materials are obtained 
from domestic supplies of sand, gravel, 
and stone. 

Progress on Civilian Airports.—Ce- 
ment markers to guide pilots when land- 
ing were installed at the Manta airport 
in Ecuador during the first quarter of 
this year. 

Additional appropriations were made 
to complete the airport at Riobamba; the 
Izamba airfield, serving the city of Am- 
bato, was reported nearing completion. 
Rapid progress was reported also on the 
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airport at Ibarra, a landing surface of 
about 7,000 by 300 feet being almost 
completed. Pan American Grace Air- 
ways is said to be interested in furnish- 
ing service to these three points. 


France 
Tarifj{s and Trade Controls 


Republican Legality Restored in the 
Departments of Bas-Rhin, Haut-Rhin, 
and Moselle-——An ordinance of Septem- 
ber 15, 1944, providing for the reestab- 
lishment of republican legality in the 
French Departments of Bas-Rhin, Haut- 
Rhin, and Moselle, was published in the 
Journal Officiel of the French Republic 
on September 16, 1944. 

Since the legislation in force in these 
departments on June 16, 1940, had been 
abolished successively after the de facto 
annexation by the enemy and since Ger- 
man laws and ordinances had been ap- 
plied entirely after March 1, 1943, spe- 
cial measures were required to reestab- 
lish republican legality in these three 
departments. 

Part of the ordinance of August 9, 1944, 
reestablishing republican legality in con- 
tinental France was to be applied in the 
three departments specified, and provi- 
sion was made for immediate applica- 
tion of a list of texts annexed to the 
ordinance of September 15, 1944. 

All texts issued on any subject by the 
occupying power, under whatever form 
or name, were annulled and the legisla- 
tion in force on June 16, 1940, was rees- 
tablished, with provision for the antro- 























Resumption of Licensing of 
Commercial Exports to 
the Philippines 


The Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration announced several days 
ago the resumption of licensing of 
commercial exports to the Philip- 
pine Islands. This action, an- 
nounced in Current Export Bulle- 
tin 246, has been made possible 
because of the present availability 
of shipping, FEA said. However, 
if war contingencies again cut 

down available shipping for the 
Philippines, it may be necessary to 
modify the current action. 

FEA has placed the Philippine 
Islands in Country Group K, 
thereby making possible shipments 
under the broadest general license 
provisions. This means in effect 
that any commodity not in short 
supply in the United States may 
be exported to the Philippines 
without the necessity of obtaining | 





an individual license from FEA. 

For short-supply commodities 
that cannot be exported under 
general license, exporters may sub- 
mit to FEA an application for an 
individual license upon receipt of a 
firm order from an importer in the 
Philippine Islands. 
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duction by decree of acts of the de facto 
authority which were to continue to be 
applied temporarily in the other depart- 
ments of France. 

In order to assure’ continuity of serv- 
ices and to maintain administrative pro- 
visions, temporary measures were to be 
taken, particularly in fiscal matters or 
social legislation. 


[See FOREIGN» COMMERCE WEELY of May 5, 
1945, for a summary of the provisions of the 
ordinance of August 9, 1944.] 


French Morocco 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Vegetable Products Exempted 
From Sanitary Inspection on Arrival.—A 
number of vegetable products have been 
exempted from the sanitary inspection 
by officials of the Direction General of 
Agriculture on their entry into the 
French Zone of Morocco, required under 
the dahir of September 20, 1927, by an .- 
order of December 9, 1944, published in. 
the Bulletin Officiel of December 22, 1944. 
This exemption does not affect other 
existing sanitary restrictions and certifi- 
cate requirements. 

The products exempted from inspec- 
tion on arrival include the following: 


(1) Wheat, rye, oats, barley, corn, rice, 
sorghum, millet; 

(2) Coffee beans, green tea leaves, cacao 
beans; 

(3) Dried lavender, rosemary, thyme, sar- 
saparilla, rose petals and henna, senna, ani- 
seeds, hop cones, licorice root; 

(4) Gums, resins, gum resins, olibanum, 
benzoin, aloe resin, various gall nuts; 

(5) Medicinal plants, dried and wrapped 
in packets; 

(6) Logs, bark, cork, railway ties, sawn 
wood and firewood; 

(7) Dried prunes, figs, raisins, apricots, 
apples, pears and peaches; fruits in brine, 
preserved or industrially prepared other than 
by drying; cereal flours, food pastes, bran, 
oil cakes; straws of wheat, barley, oats or 
rye; hay in bales pressed mechanically and 
bound; lucern flours; vegetable fibers such 
as raffia, sisal, or vegetable hair; 

(8) Peat; 

(9) Seeds of sesame, fennelflower, pis- 
tachio and stone pine; shelled chestnuts; 

(10) Plants and parts of plants, dried, 
called “sterilized,” treated by heat or chemi- 
cally; and 

(11) Products listed in the vizierial order 
of October 6, 1942, used for packing imported 
nonvegetable products. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
3, 1943, for announcement concerning the 
order of October 6, 1942.] 


French’ West 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Control Established on Purchase and 
Circulation of Native Products for Expor- 
tation from Dahomey.—Palm oil, palm 
kernels, corn, castor-beans, cotton, cof- 
fee, peanuts, shea nuts and butter, and 
kapok may be made the object of trans- 
actions for the purpose of exportation 
from Dahomey, French West Africa, only 
on market places controlled by the Ad- 
ministration and under fixed conditions, 
by Order No. 1739 A. E. 1 of December 
22, 1944, published in the Journal Offi- 
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ciel of Dahomey on December 23, 1944. 
This order was modified and completed 
by order No. 283 A. E. 1 of February 10, 
1945, published in the Journal] Officiel of 
Dahomey on February 15. 

Restoration of Limited Private Export 
Trade to French West Africa: List of 
Items Permitted.—The initial list of 
items agreed upon for exportation from 
the United States to French West Africa, 
effective July 1, 1945, as announced in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 12, 
1945, is given in full in Current Export 
Bulletin No. 249, dated June 6, 1945, ap- 
pearing in the “U. S. Export Control and 
Related Announcements” section in this 
issue. 


Guatemala 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Law oj Economic Emergency Ap- 
proved.—IiIn order to combat inflation 
and assure that essential commodities 
will be in adequate supply, Guatemala 
promulgated a Law of Economic Emer- 
gency on April 18, as Legislative Decree 
No. 90, published and effective April 21, 
1945. Penalties ranging from 25 to 500 


~ 
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quetzales are imposed for speculation 
and profiteering in necessary goods, spec- 
ified in the law as including foodstuffs, 
clothing, shoes, drugs and medicines, 
fuel, materials for construction, tools and 
machinery, seeds, agricultural equip- 
ment, and school supplies. The law also 
prohibits excessive house rents, trans- 
portation, and other public-utility rates. 

The Executive is authorized, under the 
law, to issue regulations governing the 
control of prices, rents, wages, and pub- 
lic-utility rates; to organize a system of 
rationing; to subject imports and exports 
of specified commodities to prior license 
requirements, to establish those require- 
ments, and to appoint authorities to 
carry out this phase of the program; 
and, in general, to administer the pro- 
visions of this law. The government is 
authorized to import and distribute at 
reasonable prices scarce or high-priced 
goods, even if they must be sold below 
cost. Wages shall be determined, taking 
into account commodity prices, in such 
a way that there will be a gradual rise 
in the workers’ standard of living. 

The law will be in effect for the dura- 
tion of the war and during the period 
of adjustment after the war. 











Guide to Civilian Employment Opportunities in 
Foreign Countries 


Because of the increase in the number of inquiries made at local offices 
of the United States Employment Service relative to civilian employment 
opportunities in foreign countries, USES interviewers are being supplied with 
copies of a new foreign-job guide, the War Manpower Commission announced 


recently. 


The booklet, entitled “Guide to Foreign Employment Opportunities,” 
carries a list of Federal agencies and private companies recruiting workers 
for jobs in Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Bermuda, South America, Europe, 
China, Africa, Arabia, and other countries. 

Also included is a list of the occupations for which USES is doing foreign 
recruiting at the request of these agencies and industrial firms, together 
with a description of the work in which the potential employers are engaged, 
skills required to fill specific jobs, working conditions, housing facilities avail- 
able, and other pertinent data in which the applicant would be interested. 

Among Federal agencies included in the guide are the Department of 
Agriculture, War Department, War Shipping Administration, State Depart- 
ment, Navy Department—21 agencies in all. Among the private employers 
requesting workers through USES are several oil companies and the American 


Red Cross. 


Job opportunities are for professional, semiskilled, and unskilled workers. 
The current list of jobs includes “supply inspectors, cooks, guards, machinists, 
watchmakers and watch repairmen, telegraphers, riveters, boilermakers, 
clerks, typists” and numbers of others, WMC reports. 

Processing of applications and the necessary security check, in those in- 
stances where the company or agency is engaged in work of a highly con- 
fidential nature, involve several weeks, it was pointed out. The eventual 
hiring of the workers is, of course, up to the agency or firm to which the 
person applying at the USES office is directed by the USES interviewer. 

Transportation arrangements are also made between the applicant and 


his potential employer, WMC says. 








Copies of the guide will be furnished also to USES counselors stationed 
at the Army’s separation centers to inform discharged veterans of foreign 
job openings. 

A number of local USES offices have reported that many veterans are 
expressing interest in returning to permanent employment overseas that 
will utilize their highest skills. Other civilian workers who have been dis- 
employed as the result of cutbacks have also made inquiries about foreign 
job opportunities. 

Copies of the guide will not be available for public distribution, WMC says, 
and all persons interested in information concerning jobs in foreign countries 
should obtain such data from the local office of the United States Employment 
Service. 
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Honduras 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION DURING 1944 


Economic conditions in Honduras were 
favorable in 1944. The government 
budget balanced with a surplus for the 
first time in recent years, unemployment 
was negligible, and business was active. 
The effects of the war were felt in varj- 
ous ways, such as a reduction in the vol- 
ume of merchandise imports, shortages 
of a few specific items, an abnormally 
expanded circulation of currency, and an 
increase in the cost of living. The termi- 
nation of the war is not expected to bring 
any great problems to Honduras,as there 
is no major war-developed industry in 
this country. Some minor industries 
such as coconut and copra production, 
exportation of pine lumber, and produc. 
tion of abacaé gained some importance 
during the year. 


AGRICULTURE 


Banana exports, the most important 
single item in Honduran economy, im- 
proved during 1944 over the level of the 
2 preceding years. During 1944 exports 
amounted to 10,359,159 stems, an in- 
crease of 69 percent over 1943 and §9 
percent over 1942 totals. The increased 
exportation of bananas resulted in a 
general improvement of the economic 
situation in the North Coast region of 
Honduras. The increase in shipments of 
bananas left very little fruit to be uti- 
lized in the dehydrated-banana industry. 
This industry will probably operate only 
on a seasonal basis. Total shipments of 
dried and powdered bananas during 1944 
amounted to 444,268 pounds, as com- 
pared with 598,422 pounds in 1943. 

Shipments of coffee, the second most 
important commercial crop, increased 
during 1944 as compared with those in 
the preceding year, but this increase 
was at the expense of the 1945 coffee 
quota. Of the 5,239,047 pounds shipped 
to the United States during 1944, nearly 
one-half was shipped during the last 
quarter of the year, or the first quarter 
of the coffee quota year which began 
October 1, 1944. However, 1944 pro- 
duction was slightly smaller than that 
for the 2 preceding years, so that ex- 
ports during the last quarter included 
most of the balance remaining of that 
year’s crop. Coffee exports to countries 
other than the United States (Mexico 
and British Honduras) amounted to 
813,058 pounds, as compared with 60,029 
pounds in 1943. 

The coconut industry, centered in the 
Bay Islands off the North Coast of Hon- 
duras, remained active through the year. 
Exports amounted to 13,641,001 coconuts, 
an 87 percent increase over 1943 ship- 
ments. During the year copra produc- 
tion also continued at an increased level, 
and prices for both coconuts and copra 
remained high. 

Tobacco production again fell below 
normal as a consequence of dry weather. 
Estimates of the 1944 crop have varied 
between 2,000,000 and 4,000,000 pounds, 
part of which was used by the domestic 
cigar and cigarette industry and the rest 
exported to neighboring republics. The 
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acreage planted to tobacco in 1944 was 
reportedly increased by about 20 per- 
cent, so that if weather is favorable a 
large crop may be expected for 1945. A 
gradual improvement was noted in the 
quality of Honduran tobacco. 

The first regular production of abacaé 
fiber in the North Coast of Honduras 
was begun in the latter part of 1944, dur- 
jing which period 14,415 short tons of 
green stalks were harvested, producing 
944.625 pounds of dry fiber. Production 
in 1945 is expected to reach 75,000 tons of 
green stalks or 4,500,000 pounds of dry 
fiber. 

Citronella and loofa sponges were still 
cultivated. Exports of citronella oil 
amounted to 32,556 pounds in 1944, as 
compared with 5,440 pounds in 1943. 
Shipments of loofa sponges reached 63,- 
089 pounds during 1944, in comparison 
with 5,558 pounds during the preceding 
year. Other exports of strategic crops 
during 1944 were 6,018 pounds of roselle 
fiber and 4,800 pounds of lemon-grass 
oil. All exports of these products went 
to the United States. 

More important to the average Hon- 
duras farmer and consumer are the do- 
mestic food crops which form the basic 
diet of the people. In this respect 1944 
was a good year. Large crops of corn 
and beans were harvested toward the 
end of the year, and rice production, 
though still inadequate, was larger than 
usual. At the end of the year scarcities 
existed in some foodstuffs and prices 
had not been greatly reduced, but in 
general the food situation was better 
than during 1943. The greatest short- 
age was in sugar, which toward the end 
of the year was practically impossible 
to obtain, the situation remaining seri- 
ous at the beginning of 1945. 

The three food-supply and demonstra- 
tion projects sponsored by the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs progressed in 
1944, and in March the Honduras Gov- 
ernment created a National Nutrition 
and Agriculture Commission (Comisié6n 
Nacional de Alimentacion y Agricultura) 
to administer these projects in the fu- 
ture. The objectives of this commis- 
sion are to develop Honduran agricul- 
ture, raise the standards of nutrition, 
and adapt the Honduran food-supply 
program to that adopted by the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Confer- 
ence at Hot Springs. The Inter-Ameri- 
can School of Agriculture (Escuela 
Agricola Inter-Americana) at Zamorano, 
sponsored by a United States company 
operating in Central America, was dedi- 
cated on October 12, 1944. 

Cattle raising, which besides furnish- 
ing the only large meat item in the 
domestic diet also supplies the most im- 
portant export to countries other than 
the United States, suffered in 1944 from 
the dry season and an epidemic of an- 
thrax. The Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs and the National Nutrition and 
Agriculture Commission took steps to 
check the disease. These agencies hope 
to lessen the dependence of cattle on 
natural pastures by gradually introduc- 
ing the use of grain-storage facilities, 
and expect to improve the quality of 
Honduran livestock by introducing bet- 
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made in the dikes. 


stone, and 1,500,000 bundles of twigs. 


recruited all over Holland. 











ter strains of cattle for breeding pur- 


poses. 
MINING 


The Rosario mine near Tegucigalpa 
continued to be the only major producer 
of precious metals in Honduras during 
1944. Next to bananas, silver and gold 
were the most valuable exports, doré 
bullion exports from the Rosario mine 
amounting to $1,344,400 of silver and 
$743,044 of gold, compared with exports 
during 1943 valued at $1,343,172 and 
$682,839, respectively. Gold bullion ex- 
ports from other mines had a valuation 
of $48,385 during 1944. 

Extraction of antimony in the Depart- 
ment of Copan continued on a small 
scale, exports to the United States 
amounting to 254,794 pounds valued at 


$15,710. No deposits of other minerals . 


were developed during 1944, but a mag- 
netite deposit was surveyed for possible 
postwar development. 


LUMBERING AND FOREST PRODUCTS 


Exports of high-grade mahogany and 
lignum-vitae logs from Honduras de- 
clined during 1944, largely as a result of 
transportation difficulties. Logs ex- 
ported to the United States during the 
year totaled 990,795 board feet of ma- 
hogany and 145,143 board feet of lignum 
vitae, as compared with 1,793,969 and 
227,409 board feet, respectively, ex- 
ported during 1943. New developments 
were made during 1944 in the valleys of 
the Chamelecon and Cuyamapa Rivers, 
which are accessible to well-equipped 
ports by road and rail transportation. 

A significant development in the lum- 
bering industry was the utilization of 
the extensive pine resources of Honduras 
not only for fuel and local construction 
but also for exportation. Exports of 
sawn pine lumber to Panama and other 
Central American markets expanded 
considerably in 1944 and would have ex- 
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Dutch Race To Rebuild Walcheren Dikes 


In what is shaping up to be a race against time to complete the repairs 
on the dikes of Walcheren Island (in the Netherlands) before winter, the 
number of workmen there will shortly be raised from 600 to 1,250, it was 
announced at the end of May by Minister of Public Works Theodoor P. 
Tromp. “We cannot say actually whether we can end this work in time,” 
he said. ‘“We can only say that the job must be done at all costs.” 

1 All areas where the work is being carried on have been cleared of mines, 
as have the main channels, the Minister said. Engineers have adopted new 
technical methods, regardless of cost, in a feverish attempt to rid the island 
of a seawater current which is having disastrous chemical effects on its soil. 

One of the methods to be employed, says a statement by the Netherlands 
Information Bureau, is the costly process of diking in gigantic sand-dredgers 
which will continue operating throughout the winter. And, in order to bring 
them out again in the summer, small but costly breaches will have to be 


Tromp said that vast numbers of torpedo nets will be converted for the 
first time in history to useful peacetime purposes when they are woven with 
twigs over sunken hurdles in new construction work. New construction alone 
will require more than 1,000,000 cubic yards of sand, nearly 90,000 tons of 


In anticipation of increasing the labor force, the Netherlands Government 
purchased in Switzerland many barracks to ease the housing situation. Up 
to now, workers were residents of the island, but new additions will be 


| A new method of fixing dike breaches will be employed, said Tromp. For 
| this purpose, the Government has brought over from England 18 large 
“mulberry” caissons and 30 more of concrete to be used as breakwaters. 





panded more if transportation facilities 
had been adequate. Pine exports from 
the port of Amapala during 1944 totaled 
676,097 board feet, and other smaller 
shipments were made from North Coast 
ports. The pine-lumber industry of 
Honduras is not expected to compete 
with that of the United States when lum- 
ber and shipping are again in free supply 
there, but for the time being it is advan- 
tageous both to Honduras and to the 
importing countries. 

Exports of crude rubber to the United 
States declined slightly from 258,064 
pounds in 1943 to 245,324 pounds in 1944. 
This industry, being of an emergency 
character, is not expected to survive 
after the war ends. Exports of rosin 
from Amapala totaled approximately 
126,750 pounds, and small quantities of 
turpentine were exported to other Cen- 
tral American republics. The total of 
liquid-amber shipments, amounting to 
58,118 pounds during 1944, went to the 
United States. 


MANUFACTURING 


Most manufacturing enterprises in 
Honduras, carried on by small establish- 
ments which supply the limited domestic 
markets with everyday necessities, had a 
favorable year in 1944. The recently es- 
tablished cotton mill in Tegucigalpa in- 
creased production considerably over 
1943, but still output was far below de- 
mands. Its production during the fiscal 
year 1943-44 amounted to 257,832 yards 
of drills and 64,186 pounds of yarns. (All 
Honduran Government statistics are 
compiled on the basis of a fiscal year 
from July 1 to June 30, inclusive.) 

Match production during the fiscal 
year 1943-44 decreased to 15,438,360 
boxes, as compared with 21,196,080 boxes 
in 1943, the decline having been felt en- 
tirely in the export market. Cigarette 
production increased from 10,538,630 
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Statistical Fellowships for Latin Americans: Program 
Proceeding Successfully 


Five Latin American statisticians are expected to arrive soon in Washing- 
ton, D. C., to begin 9-month fellowships awarded them under a program 
sponsored by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce, in line 
with the State Department policy of cooperation with the other American 
Republics, Census Director J.C. Capt announced several days ago. 

Object of the fellowships, Director Capt said, is to coordinate wartime and 
postwar presentation of inter-American vital statistics. 
other fellowships are continuing their work here, and two others already 
have returned to their own countries. 

Three of the Fellows are from Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic, which 
is financing the fellowships of two of them. 

The United States Government is financing the fellowships of Julio Lon- 
dono Cardona, of Bogota, Colombia; Carmen Athala Miro, of Panama, Re- 
public of Panama; and Earl Rafael Threan, ef Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican 
The other two from that city are Rafael Manuel Cruz y Alcantara 
and Henry Wilmore Loinaz Pimental. 

Other steps toward uniform presentation of inter-American statistics, al- 
ready taken by the Census Bureau, include a summary of biostatistics for 
each of the 20 Latin American Republics, prepared at the request of the 
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packs in the fiscal year, 1942-43 to 12,- 
820,856 packs in 1943-44. Soap produc- 
tion increased from 1,707,426 pounds to 
2,6399926 pounds and candle production 
increased from 187,697 pounds to 322,018 
pounds. A new factory was established 
in Tegucigalpa to manufacture glass 
bottles and table chinaware, but unfore- 
seen difficulties delayed the start of oper- 
ations. 
‘TRANSPORTATION 

Significant improvements were made 
in transportation in Honduras during 
1944, and there was increased interest in 
air service. The contract of Transportes 
Aéros Centro Americanos (TACA) was 
renewed for a 10-year period. Pan 
American Airways became interested in 
domestic services within Honduras, as 
evidenced by its participation in the or- 
ganization in October 1944 of a new avia- 
tion company, Servicio Aéreo de Hon- 
duras, S. A. (SAHSA). This company’s 
initial capital was subscribed 20 per- 
cent by the Government of Honduras, 
40 percent by Pan American Airways, and 
40 percent by Honduras nationals. An- 
other concession to operate domestic air- 
line services in Honduras was granted 
to Empresa Nacional de Transportes. 
Both new concessions were granted by 
Executive decree and were approved by 
the Nationa] Legislature, but neither new 
company had begun operations by the 
beginning of 1945. 

During 1944 various improvements in 
highway transportation were made. The 
Pan American Highway was made suit- 
able for all-weather use by the comple- 
tion of two large steel and concrete 
bridges, and the work of improving cer- 
tain sections of the road was continued. 
The Potrerillos-Pito Solo road was com- 
pleted. 

Reduced railroad rates in the North 
Coast area effected a saving of approxi- 
mately 25 percent to shippers and pas- 


sengers. 
EMPLOYMENT 


Unemployment in Honduras was neg- 
ligible during most of 1944. The fruit 


companies expanded their pay rolls and 
absorbed practically all available labor 
in the North Coast area. Construction 
activity in the Tegucigalpa area was at 
a high enough level throughout the year 
so that there were few unemployed in 
that section. In July both the fruit com- 
panies and the National Railroad raised 
by 15 percent the wages of their lower- 
paid employees in an effort to compen- 
sate for the higher cost of living. 


FINANCIAL AND MONETARY CONDITIONS 


The Honduras .Government, for the 
first time in recent history, operated 
with a surplus for the fiscal year 1943- 
44, which amounted to $181,461.18. The 
external debt was reduced during 1943- 
44 by $200,000, while the internal debt 
was reduced by $1,639,635.31. 

The amount of money in circulation 
continued its trend upward during 1944, 
increasing 14 percent to $6,465,457.25 on 
December 31, 1944. During the year the 
total currency held by banks increased 
36 percent. The problem of the frac- 
tional currency shortage, alleviated by 
imports from the United States, became 
acute in 1944, United States coins 
amounting to 48 percent of the money 
in actual circulation in Honduras. 

Exchange rates remained unchanged 
during 1944, the official rate being 2.04 
lempiras to the United States dollar. 
Dollar balances continued to grow, and 
on December 31, 1944, Honduran bank- 
ing and financial institutions had de- 
posits in the United States totaling 
$5,633,595.92. Deposits with the two 
Honduran banks rose 37 percent from 
December 31, 1943, to December 31, 1944, 
whereas loans increased by only 8.5 
percent. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Honduran exports and imports at- 
tained almost prewar levels during 1943-— 
44, the total merchandise trade being 
valued at $21,690.477, as compared with 
$13,757,649 in 1942-43. The value of ex- 
ports increased from a total of $4,375,907 
during 1942-43 to $9,462,532 in 1943-44. 
Bananas and precious metals, the two 
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most important export items, improved 
slightly more than proportionately, ac. 
counting for 71 percent of the total in 
1943-44, as compared with 61 percent 
in 1942-43, but this percentage was stil] 
lower than in prewar years. The value 
of total exports to the United States was 
$8,081,003, representing more than 85 
percent of the total in 1943-44. 

The value of merchandise imports dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1943-44, amounting 
to $12,227,944, was the highest since 1929_ 
30, but the volume in kilograms was 
about 25 percent below the average for 
the last 5 prewar years. Increased prices 
accounted for this increase in value, 
The value of Honduran imports supplied 
by the United States dropped to $7,776,. 
972, or about 64 percent of the total, 
whereas in 1942-43 they were about 68 
percent of the total and were valued at 
$6,539,074. It seems probable that when 
goods are once more in free supply in the 
United States, it will again furnish at 
least 80 percent of Honduran imports, 
Mexico, which in 1942-43 supplied more 
than 12 percent of total Honduran im- 
ports and was the second largest sup- 
plier, dropped to third place in 1943-44 
with only 10 percent of the total. 
Salvador increased its participation from 
about 9 percent in 1942-43 to about 13 
percent in 1943-44. Other countries, 
such as Nicaragua and the Netherlands 
West Indies, increased their percent- 
ages slightly. 

[Based on report of Albert K. Ludy, Jr,, 
Junior Economic Analyst, U. S. Embassy, 


Tegucigalpa. | 
India 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Distribution - Control Developments 
During First Quarter of 1945.—As a con- 
sequence of the slightly better supply 
position of paper in India, a slight relax- 
ation was made in the Paper Control 
(Economy) Order during the first quar- 
ter of 1945. Proportions of basic con- 
sumption were increased 10 percent to 
total 40 percent of 1943 consumption for 
presses and stationers, 60 percent of 1939 
consumption in the case of textbooks, 
and 40 percent of 1943 consumption in 
the case of other books for publishers. 
Newspapers were allowed a 40 percent 
increase over pages printed in the basic 
period. Concessions to individual con- 
sumers were increased by 10 percent, if 
the increase would not raise the amount 
above 70 percent of basic consumption. 
There was a relaxation in the use of pa- 
per for labels. Newsprint quotas were 
increased by 25 percent under an order 
of March 1, 1945. Manufacturers may 
use 90 percent, by weight, of paper con- 
sumed in 1943 for making account books. 

Aluminum in the amount of 300 tons 
is to be released to manufacturers for the 
production of household utensils. This 
amount is soon to be raised to 500 tons, 
and the target for the year is fixed at 
3,000 tons. Effective from March 1, 1945, 
all aluminum utensils were to be sold at 
fixed maximum prices which will be 
stamped on them. 

Maximum wholesale and retail prices 
were fixed during the quarter for im- 
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ported stationery, for 32 additional toi- 
let-goods items, for certain types of 
rubber-insulated cables and flexible 
cords, certain types of razor blades, in- 
candescent lanterns, stoves and torches, 
and various brands of proprietary soaps. 

The price of gasoline was slightly 
reduced. 

The Central Government’s Food 
Grains Control Order of 1942 is being 
withdrawn in the Provinces as the latter 
issue their own food grains control orders 
to suit domestic conditions. 

Nonferrous Metals: Distribution Con- 
trol Established.—A Nonferrous Metals 
Control Order, effective March 28, 1945, 
places under government regulation the 
distribution ‘including the release by 
importers) of imported and domestically 
produced nonferrous metals in India. 
Importers are required to take out li- 
censes and may dispose of imports only 
to persons possessing permits issued by 
the government. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Proposed Cess on Industry To Finance 
Research.—The Planning and Develop- 
ment Member of the Government of 
India has stated that the government is 
considering a recommendation that a 
cess (tax for a special object) be levied 
on industries to meet the cost of large- 
scale scientific and industrial research. 
He added that the government proposed 
to set up five national laboratories for 
chemical, physical, metallurgical, glass, 
and fuel research. 


Italy (Sicily) 


Economic Conditions 


Despite a few encouraging signs, there 
were no important developments affect- 
ing the economic life of Sicily in the first 
quarter of 1945. The Allied Commis- 
sion closed its regional offices at the 
end of the quarter. Lack of fuel and 
transport continued to paralyze eco- 
nomic rehabilitation. Exports of Si- 
cilian products were limited by lack of 
shipping, and in the absence of imported 
manufactured goods, business was prac- 
tically at a standstill. FPood-price-con- 
trol legislation served only to remove 
foodstuffs from the counter and increase 
black-market prices. The Allied Gov- 
ernments again imported some grain and 
flour to ease the serious food situation 
after another failure of the compulsory 
grain-delivery program. Measures were 
proposed to revive citrus-fruit produc- 
tion and citrus-derivative industries. 
The cotton crop of 1943-44 is reported 
to have broken all records. Superphos- 
phate production recovered sharply, as 
did the production of raw sulfur. 


AGRICULTURE 


In 1944, the compulsory delivery 
scheme for wheat brought in only about 
42 percent of the Sicilian quota, partly 
through crop overestimation but mainly 
Because producers failed to deliver their 
allotted amounts of wheat to the People’s 
Granaries for an official price less than 
one-half the black-market figure. The 
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resultant serious shortage was met by 
the Allies, who, in addition to the 57,000 
metric tons of flour, 60,000 tons of 
wheat, and 6,000 tons of barley they im- 
ported in 1944, brought in during the 
first quarter of 1945, in order to maintain 
the bread ration, an additional 1,206 
metric tons of flour, 74,549 tons of 
wheat, and 16,162 tons of barley. 

At the initial session of the Consulta, 
new consultative body for Sicily, it was 
proposed by the League of Agriculturists’ 
representative that, in view of the gov- 
ernment’s failure to enforce the grain- 
delivery program, the league should 
guarantee the delivery of 130,000 metric 
tons of wheat, the same amount actually 
collected last year, and that the remain- 
der be left free for sale on the open mar- 
ket. The league calculated that on the 
basis of the cultivation of 600,000 hec- 
tares the 1945 production would be 500,- 
000 metric tons. Of these, it proposed 
that 330,000 be allocated for consump- 
tion by producers and laborers, 130,000 
be delivered to the People’s Granaries, 
and 40,000 be allowed to be sold on the 
open market. Although this proposal 
was approved by the Regional Agrarian 
Inspector, the Consulta rejected it. 

Estimates of the 1944-45 citrus-fruit 
crops (which may be somewhat too high) 
were 259,200 metric tons of lemons, 157,- 
200 of oranges, and 42,900 of tangerines. 
At a citrus-fruit convention held in 
Palermo on January 15, it was brought 
out that 37,000 hectares are devoted to 
citrus-fruit growing in Sicily, plus 15,000 
acres where citrus trees are mixed with 
other cultivation. Up to 1938 the value 
of citrus fruits produced amounted to 
about one-seventh of the total value of 
the agricultural production of the island 
and furnished seasonal occupation for 
168,000 workers. Moreover, the citrus- 
derivative industries—essential oils, cal- 
cium citrate, citric acid, and fruit 
juices—were said to have exported prod- 
ucts averaging more than $5,000,000 in 
value annually and normally to have 
provided employment amounting to 
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2,000,000 work days. Citrus growers are 
now handicapped by lack of fertilizers, 
insecticides, and sufficient surface water 
for irrigation, as well as of fuel and elec- 
tricity for operating pumps. It is claimed 
that high costs of living and labor pre- 
vent fruit growers from operating at a 
profit. Despite the decline of production 
due to the above-mentioned causes, all 
the fruit produced cannot be marketed 
because of the reduction of prewar ex- 
port outlets and the inadequacy of trans- 
portation between Sicily and the main- 
land. 

The convention made proposals to the 
government aiming at the improvement 
of transportation facilities; the obten- 
tion of better prices from the Allies; the 
resumption of direct commercial rela- 
tions with other countries; the subsidiza- 
tion of lemons delivered for. citric-acid 
production; the acquisition of packing 
and canning materials and of insecti- 
cides; government contribution in the 
restoration of blighted plans, in the pre- 
vention of the further spread of the Ar- 
gentine ant, and in the facilitation of 
the delivery of calcium citrate to estab- 
lishments producing citric acid by fixing 
base prices for calcium citrate with a 
premium for products containing over 
64 percent of citric acid. This last rec- 
ommendation has been acted on by a 
decree of the High Commissioner of 
Sicily, setting the following prices for 
calcium citrate produced during the pe- 
riod November 1, 1944, to November 30, 
1945, according to citric acid content: 
Under 0.61, lire 20; 0.61-0.6299, 22.50; 
0.63—0.6399, 23.75; 0.64, 25; 0.6401-0.65, 
26.75; 0.6501-0.68, 27.50, and over 0.68, 
28.75. ‘ 

Such cotton production as there is in 
Sicily reached an all-time high in 1943-— 
44. The firm owning Sicily’s one cotton 
mill, now inoperative through lack of 
machinery, is reported to have purchased 
large quantities of this cotton for spin- 
ning at Naples. The crop (fiber and seed 
combined) totaled 8,500 metric tons, 
compared with a prewar average of 3,000 
to 5,000 tons. 
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IADC Fills Requests of “Other Americas” To Make 
Economic Surveys 


An increasing number of requests from the other American republics for 
United States industrial engineers to cooperate in making economic surveys 
and establishing industries in those countries is being received by the Inter- 
American Development Commission in Washington. 

These requests, made to the parent Inter-American Development Com- 
mission through its affiliated national Commissions in the other American 
republics, ask for technical assistance in connection with the exploration 
and development of natural resources and expansion in various fields of 


In complying with the requests the Inter-American Development Com- 
mission’s usual procedure is to provide for a general over-all survey of local 
conditions, resources, and requirements by a competent industrial engineer 
to determine what industries are economically feasible. The Commission 
then engages additional specialists in those particular fields to work out 
details and make specific recommendations. 

The provision of technical assistance to the other American republics upon 
request is in furtherance of the purpose of the Commission of Inter-American 
Development to assist in raising the productive and purchasing level of the 
peoples of this hemisphere through the promotion of a full utilization of 
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A regional committee for cultivation 
and colonization has been attached to 
the High Commissioner’s Office with the 
function of coordinating the activities of 
the agricultural institutes and coopera- 
tives of the island in an effort to improve 
the water system, combat malaria, and 
promote the cultivation of hitherto un- 
cultivated lands. 


INDUSTRY 


Four superphosphate plants out of 
Sicily’s five are now in operation, treat- 
ing Tunisian phosphate rock, the supply 
of which was arranged by the Allies. 
From August 1944, when the first plant 
was put back into operation, up to March 
31; 1945, about 28,200 metric tons of this 
much-needed fertilizer element were 
produced. Production increased from a 
monthly average of 928.4 metric tons in 
the period from August 1, 1944 to Novem- 
ber 15, 1944, to a monthly average of 
3,226.4 in the following 242-month pe- 
riod; February production amounted to 
5,100 tons and March, 8,500. However, 
inadequate transportation prevented de- 
livery of assignments, less than one-third 
of the total 28,166.3 tons allotted to the 
various Provinces according to their ag- 
ricultural needs having reached their 
destination at the close of the quarter. 
Coopefatives and individual farmers are 
now authorized to transport their allot- 
ments directly from the factories with- 
out waiting for distribution through the 
reguler Consorzi Agrari channel. 

Tartaric acid is now being produced at 
the Palermo plant at the rate of 100 
metric tons per month, raw materials 
and coal being insufficient for a nor- 
mally much higher production. This 
same plant is producing about 150 metric 
tons of citric acid monthly, which is 
about one-fourth of its normal capacity. 


MINING 


Production of raw sulfur amounted to 
3,354 metric tons in January and 2,731 
in February. March figures are not yet 
available. Sicily’s leading mineral re- 
source had already declined from an av- 
erage of 25,000 metric tons per month 
in the 1937-41 period to 17,750° tons 
monthly in the mining year 1942-43, 
reaching the low of 786.5 tons per month 
in the 12-month period, August 1, 1943, 
to July 31, 1944. 

A new price scale, effective January 
1, 1945, was fixed for raw sulfur delivered 
at the ports of Catania, Porto Empedocle, 
Licata, and Termini Imierese, according 
to the various grades as follows (lire per 
metric ton): giallo superiore, 5,700; 
giallo inferiore, 5,670; buona _ sicilia, 
5,630; and corrente (ordinary), 5,600. 
The new prices, representing about 1,000 
lire more per ton, are designed to com- 
pensate producers for the increase in 
wages and cost-of-living indemnities re- 
quired by recent legislation to be paid to 
workers. However, mine operators claim 
they are still running at a loss. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The closing of the Allied Commission’s 
regional offices in Sicilly delayed the ob- 
taining of accurate information on im- 
ports and exports for the quarter. Ap- 
parently, direct imports consisted exclu- 
sively of grain and flour. The ICE 
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(Istituto Commercio Estero) has been 
controlling exports since late in 1944. 
According to the figures of the Palermo 
Office of this Italian Government or- 
ganization, exports from Western Sicily 
for the first quarter of 1945 were as fol- 
lows (in metric tons): Lemons, 905.3; 
bitter oranges, 318; sulfur, 1,265; marine 
Salt, 212.6; and tartaric acid, 80. It is 
presumed that the lemons, oranges, and 
tartaric acid went to the United King- 
dom, whereas the greater part of the 
sulfur and salt probably was shipped to 
North Africa. Export figures for the rest 
of Sicily have not yet been obtained. 


Cost oF LIVING 


Price-control efforts of the local au- 
thorities during the quarter under re- 
view proved ineffective because little 
food could be purchased at established 
price levels, and prices of clothing and 
other articles not subject to any sort of 
control remained at fantastic levels. A 
decree establishing meat prices at 260 
lire per kilogram for pork, 250 for beef, 
150 for lamb and kid, and 120 for horse- 
meat, restricting sales to Saturdays, Sun- 
days, and holidays, and fixing ceilings 
from 50 to 100 lire per kilogram of fresh 
fish, resulted only in a further scarcity 
of both on the legal market, and in the 
black market prices were almost double 
the degal price. Black-market prices for 
bread and alimentary paste dropped 
from 100 and 170 lire, respectively, to 
90 and 120, because of Allied imports of 
grain. Prices prevailing at the close of 
the quarter for certain base commodi- 
ties were as follows (lire per kilogram 
unless otherwise noted): Bread, 90; 
pasta, 130; butter, 650; milk, 40 per liter; 
cheese, 160-540; potatoes, 90; eggs, 16 
each; bacon, 600; beef, 300; lamb, 375 
(Easter demand); fresh fish, 90-350; 
salt fish, 220-260; coffee, 2,500; sugar, 
1,100; cigarettes (American), 300 per 
package; cigarettes (Italian), 40-60 per 
package of 10; laundry soap, 150-350; 
charcoal, 25; men’s suiting (70 percent 
cotton and 30 percent wool), 4,000-8,000 
per meter; cotton shirts, 3,500; men’s 
shoes, 6,000-8,000 per pair; women’s 
shoes, 4,000-6,500 per pair. (The estab- 
lished value of the lira is 1 cent; 1 kilo- 
gram equals 2.2 pounds.) 

The rates for electric current were 
raised by 171 percent on March 1, an 
increase necessitated by the increase in 
wages and indemnities to the employees 
of the Sicilian General Electric Co. 


[Based on report submitted by William L. 
Peck, Consul, Palermo. | 


Madagascar 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Alcohol and Certain Alcoholic Bever- 
ages: Consumption Tax Increased.—The 
consumption tax in Madagascar on im- 
ported and domestic alcohols and cer- 
tain alcoholic beverages has been in- 
creased from 25 francs to 30 francs per 
liter of pure alcohol, by an order of De- 
cember 5, 1944, published in the Journal 
Officiel of Madagascar on January 13, 
1945, following approval by the Provi- 
sional Government of the French Re- 
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public on January 3. The products af- 
fected by this increase are as follows: 
Liqueur wines, mistelles, or wines muted 
with alcohol and vermouth made from fresh 
grapes or from juice of fresh grapes; 
Juices or musts of fruits or of berries not 
elsewhere specified and beverages from raji- 
sins, figs, dates and other similar fruits, as 
well as all other beverages not elsewhere 
specified in the schedule (other than fer. 
mented juices of fresh fruits, “betsabetsa,” 
and fermented juice of the coconut tree); 
Brandy and other alcohols; and 
Liqueurs. 
|See Commerce Reports of April 2, 1938, 
and March 25, 1939, and ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of December 26, 1942, for previous 
announcements on this tax.] 


Alcoholic Beverages: Manufacturing 
and License Taxes Doubled.—The license 
taxes collected in Madagascar upon 
manufacture of alcoholic or spirituous 
beverages have been doubled by an order 
of December 5, 1944, published in the 
Journal Officiel of Madagascar on Janu- 
ary 13, 1945, following approval by the 
Provisional Government of the French 
Republic on January 3, 1945. The new 
rates are as follows: 

A fixed tax of 1,600 francs, payable 
quarterly in advance, and a manufac- 
turing tax of 10 francs per hectoliter 
of pure alcohol on alcoholic beverages 
other than “betsabetsa’”’; on betsabetsa a 
fixed tax of 400 francs, payable quarterly 
in advance, and a manufacturing tax of 
6 francs per hectoliter of betsabetsa 
manufactured. 

Annual license taxes for sales of these 
beverages were also increased. 


Mexico 


Economic Conditions 


EXPLOITATION OF WILD OLIVE TREES FOR 
FIREWOOD PROHIBITED 


The exploitation of the acebuche 
(Forestiéra spanova), or wild olive tree, 
for firewood has been prohibited in the 
States of Michoacan and Jalisco, Mexico, 
and in the municipal districts of Ixmi- 
quilpan and Actopan in the State of Hi- 
dalgo, according to an Executive decree 
published May 23, 1945. The purpose of 
the decree is to prevent the further de- 
struction of this source of vegetable oil. 

The decree also provides that the Sec- 
retariat of Agriculture shall send out 
workers to graft shoots from certain oil- 
producing varieties of plantings in Mi- 
choacan onto the wild olive trees in the 
various regions. After the acebuche 
plants have been grafted, their develop- 
ment is to be under the control of the 
Direction General of Agriculture. 


Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


Export Valuations on Specified Items 
Changed.—The official valuations for the 
application of the 12 percent export tax 
in Mexico have been modified on a group 
of miscellaneous products by a special 
Executive resolution issued May 14 and 
published in the Diario Oficial of May 
15, 1945. 

The new valuations on the products 
affected, with former valuations shown 
in parentheses, in pesos per gross kilo- 
gram, unless otherwise specified, are as 
follows: 
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Beef cattle up to 6 years, 158 each (186); 
orchids, 6 (1.32); fresh tomatoes, 0.49 (0.59); 
fresh and dry garlic, 1.50 (0.45); cumin seed, 
240 (1.40); shelled nuts of all kinds, 6.36 
(5.58); refined gasoline, €8.50 per cubic meter 
77); ornamental figures of earthenware, 
0.67 (0.33); manufactured articles of earthen- 
ware, 0.67 (0.56); manufactures of all kinds 
from sparta, millet, or quaking grass, 1.27 
(0.70); manufactures of twigs or roots, 1.27 
(2.45); cane, bamboo, or wooden chairs with 
seat and back of calfskin, 1.85 (1.30); wood 
furniture, not specified, 1.12 (none); ma- 
chetes and field knives, 6.50 (35). 


Transport and Communication 


Tourist Business in 1944-—The word 
“tourist,” which in Mexico in the past 
has become practically synonymous with 
“American” took on a new connotation 
during 1944 as thousands of Mexicans 
toured their own country and taxed re- 
sort facilities to the limit. Nor were the 
familiar “American” visitors absent. 
Travelers arrived by train, bus, and air- 
plane. The year 1944 was unquestiona- 
bly a banner year for Mexico with respect 
to the tourist business. 

Only the motorist from the United 
States was conspicuously absent. Thou- 
sands crossed into Mexico by automobile 
from California, Arizona, New Mexico, 
and Texas, but only a few reached 
Mexico City. Gasoline and tire con- 
siderations were potent factors in mak- 
ing the long trek by private car impos- 
sible for many. As a result, wayside 
hotels along the Pan-American Highway, 
if they were able to remain open at all, 
had only a fraction of their normal trade. 
Only the hope that after the war a flood 
of tourists motoring down from the north 
would bring ample reward for their pa- 
tience kept many of them going. 

On the other hand, with ample pocket 
money from the prevailing boom in in- 
dustry and real estate, Mexicans toured 
their country in larger numbers than 
ever before. Unhampered by restrictions 
on the purchase of tires or gasoline, pri- 
vate and public cars alike bulged with 
tourists. As a result, the large metro- 
politan centers, as well as numerous 
shore and vacation points, enjoyed a tre- 
mendous upsurge of business. 

New hotels and restaurants were in- 
augurated, only to overwhelmed with the 
number of guests to be lodged and fed on 
the occasion of the first flesta. Mean- 
while, steadily rising prices seemed to 
make little difference. Reservations had 
to be made weeks in advance. 

Foreign visitors, however, found them- 
selves benefited by special] regulations 
issued by the Mexican Government, for 
Mexico is interested in building up as 
large a tourist trade as possible after the 
war and wants to do everything it can 
at the present time to encourage travel. 
It is estimated that in 1944 tourists from 
the United States spent between 200,- 
000,000 and 300,000,000 pesos in Mexico. 

Bulk of Products Shipped by Rail- 
ways.—The major portion of the com- 
modities in Mexico’s foreign trade during 
1944 was moved by land transport. Or- 
dinarily, Mexico has ample maritime 
Service for the shipment of products, 
but unusual war conditions made it nec- 
essary for even the bulk commodities 
such as coffee, fruits, lumber, and min- 
erals exported to the United States and 
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Canada, and grain and industrial ma- 
terials imported from these countries 
into Mexico to be hauled by the railways. 
However, the addition of some new roll- 
ing stock, box and tank cars, steam and 
Diesel locomotives, and certain shop 
equipment purchased during the year, as 
well as the rental of box, refrigerator, 
and tank cars from United States rail- 
ways helped to ease the situation con- 
siderably. At one time in 1944 there 
were as many as 8,000 freight cars from 
the United States being used on Mexican 
lines. 


Netherlands 


Transport and Communication 


Restricted Mail Service Extended to 
the Whole of the Netherlands.—Effective 
June 1, 1945, limited mail service, as out- 
lined in Order No. 27848, dated April 30, 
1945, is extended to include the whole of 
the Netherlands, by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s Order No. 28115, dated May 28, 
published in the United States Postal 
Bulletin of May 29. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 


19, 1945, for previous announcement con- 
cerning Order No. 27848.] 


Panama 


Economic Conditions 
SITUATION IN 1944 


The year 1944 was one of general pros- 
perity and profit to Panama’s business 
concerns, although total value of im- 
ports and total domestic commerce did 
not equal those of 1943. A falling off in 
sales was attributed to decreased em- 
ployment in the Panama Canal. The 
effect of reduced sales by canteens and 
gift shops catering to the transient trade 
was offset by the unprecedented increase 
in both public and private construction. 
The uncertainties of the political situa- 
tion during the last few days of the year 
caused a temporary decline in commer- 
cial activities but did not alter the gen- 
erally favorable economic picture. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports into Panama from abroad 
during 1944 were valued at $38,000,000, 
as compared with $40,260,000 in the pre- 
ceding year, and an average of less than 
$31,000,000 during the 5 years from 1939 
to 1943, inclusive. Imports from the 
United States, valued at $25,000,000 in 
1944, declined slightly from the value of 
imports in 1943, and the percentage 
share of the United States in these 2 
years was substantially below that during 
the period from 1940 to 1942. This may 
be accounted for by the limitations 
placed upon exports of certain products 
by the United States and the resulting 
necessity of obtaining additional supplies 
from other American Republics. Among 
the principal categories of imported 
goods, beverages, soaps, pharmaceuti- 
cals, and textiles were lower in value 
than in the preceding year, whereas in- 
creases were registered in paints and 
varnish, iron and steel products, and 
machinery. 
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The value of Panama’s exports in 1944, 
amounting to a total of $2,800,000, was 
substantially above the level of 1942 or 
1943, but was approximately 30 percent 
below the value of shipments abroad in 
1940 and 1941. The fluctuations in ex- 
port values reflect the precipitous decline 
in banana shipments following the entry 
of the United States into the war, and 
the partial recovery of this trade, which 
in normal years accounted for approxi- 
mately 80 percent by value of Panama’s 
exports. Among other export products, 
cacao shipments have also declined in 
recent years, owing to shortages of labor 
and shipping space, while-exports of co- 
conuts have been prohibited since the 
middle of 1942, as a measure of assuring 
adequate supplies for the domestic vege- 
table-oil and soap industries. Exports 
of strategic materials, notably rubber 
and abaca fiber, on the other hand, have 
been substantially higher in both quan- 
tity and value. 


Cost or LrtvING 


The cost of living has continued in its 
general rise, but the rate of increase has 
moderated somewhat. A general index 
of retail food prices in Panama City rose 
from a base of 100 in August 1942 to 100.1 
in January 1943, 107.4 in December 1943, 
109.3 in June 1944, and 110.2 in December 
1944. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


Government finances were in an excel- 
lent position at the end of 1944. Total 
income for the year was $27,198,000 and 
total expenses amounted to $25,039,600. 
For the 2-year budget period the total 
income was $54,836,200 and total ex- 
pense $46,184,900, establishing a reserve 
of more than $8,000,000. The three 
largest sources of national income con- 
tinued to be import taxes, internal reve- 
nue, and the national lottery, which ac- 
counted for over 80 percent of the total 
income. Of the government expenses, 
39.7 percent of the 1944 figure was for 
the Ministry of Health and Public Works, 
17.2 percent for the Ministry of Govern- 
ment and Justice, and 13 percent for the 
Ministry of Education. 

The banking situation at the close of 
the year was better than at the end of 
1943. Private deposits of individuals on 
December 31, 1944, were $66,099,708 as 
compared with $52,993,669 on December 
31, 1943. The situation indicates a large 
amount of idle capital awaiting profit- 
able investment. The building boom 
has not reduced these reserves, although 
considerable amounts are being invested 
in building activities, both public and 
private. 

LABOR 


There were no new developments in 
labor legislation during 1944, nor were 
there any disturbances or strikes. A 
considerable shift of population to the 
cities of Panama and Colon and to the 
Canal Zone reduced the labor supply in 
the agricultural areas of the interior. 


AGRICULTURE 
Since about 60 percent of the popula- 
tion is engaged in agricultural pursuits, 


the government’s long-range plan for 
agricultural development is of vital im- 
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portance. The following program and 
aims were listed by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Commerce: 

(1) The improvement of cattle breed- 
ing, including importation of better 
strains, pest-control measures, and im- 
proved water supply; 

(2) The introduction of agricultural 
machinery; 

(3) A large-scale irrigation program, 
through which 800 hectares of poten- 
tially fertile land in the La Villa River 
Zone of the Province of Los Santos and 
in the Gualaca zone of the Province of 
Chiriqui have already been made pro- 
ductive. 

(4) Equitable distribution of land for 
cultivation by landless farm workers, 
and the encouragement of immigration 
of experienced farmers from other coun- 
tries; and, 

(5) An extensive program of educa- 
tion through the National School of 
Agriculture and the National Institute of 
Agriculture. 

Production of bananas, abaca, and 
rubber was appreciably increased dur- 
ing the year 1944 as compared with the 
preceding year, but the production of 
cacao declined, as indicated by the re- 
duced exports. The coffee harvest was 
drastically reduced, mostly because of a 
fungus ~which attacked the plants in 
1943. It is estimated that the produc- 
tion of other staple products such as 
corn, beans, potatoes, rice, sugar, or- 
anges, and coconuts has not varied 
greatly in the last 2 years. 

The 1942 statistics indicated the num- 
ber of cattle in the republic to be 333,960, 
of which 199,393 were steers and 134,467 
cows, and of the latter it was estimated 
that not more than 10,000 to 13,000 were 
milk producing. The Minister of Agri- 
culture states that their numbers have 
remained about the same. Beef pro- 
duction has not been sufficient to supply 
the republic’s needs, and it has been 
necessary to import cattle from neigh- 
boring republics each year. However, 
present supplies have been considered 
adequate, and importation was tempo- 
rarily suspended for approximately 6 
months beginning in December 1944. 

In 1942 the Food Supply Division of 
the Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
inaugurated a program under which it 
undertook to provide and train technical 
experts to cooperate with the Panaman- 
ian Ministry of Agriculture and Com- 
merce in a specialized food program 
which included both production and 
marketing of diversified products. 
Since February 1945 these functions 
have been taken over by the Panama 
Farm and Industrial Loan Bank (Banco 
Agro-Pecuario e Industrial), a govern- 
ment dependency. The Bank is charged 
with purchasing all surplus production 
of fruits and vegetables in the interior 
of the republic and securing a market 
for these products by supplying the 
Panama Canal, as well as United States 
Army and Navy units located on the 
Isthmus. Among other obligations as- 
sumed by the Bank is the distribution 
of seeds and agricultural implements to 
farmers at moderate prices and on long- 
term payments. 
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INDUSTRY 


The more important developments in 
manufacturing activities during the year 
included new projects for the production 
of matches, cement, soap, lumber, and 
textiles. Of these the only one to begin 
production during the year was the Na- 
tional Match Factory (Fabrica Nacional 
de Fosforos), with a current output of 
more than 500,000 boxes per month, 
which is expected to be doubled in the 
near future. Still in process of organiza- 
tion is a proposed company for the man- 
ufacture of cement (Cemento Panama, 
S. A.) with an authorized capital of $1,- 
500,000, one-half of which has been sub- 
scribed. Although the machinery is on 
order in the United States, production is 
not expected to get under way during 
1945. The anticipated output of approx- 
imately 90,000 tons annually would pro- 
vide a substantial export surplus above 
domestic requirements. It is also antici- 
pated that government assistance will be 
accorded the new enterprise in the form 
of increased tariff protection for cement. 

A third new industrial enterprise for 
the manufacture of soap completed the 
installation of machinery, although ac- 
tual production did not commence until 
1945. Its operations were limited, how- 
ever, by the difficulty of obtaining an 
adequate supply of coconuts. The Na- 
tional Sawmill Co. (Aserradero Nacion- 
al), capitalized at $150,000, imported 
machinery for the establishment of a 
modern factory to produce lumber and 
millwork. Production was scheduled to 
begin during the first half of 1945. A 
new cotton-textile company, organized 
with a capital of $200,000, plans to ac- 
quire machinery in the United States. 
Although imported raw cotton will be 
utilized, the company also plans to carry 
on experiments in the cultivation of do- 
mestic cotton. Other new developments 
included a rock-crushing plant and a 
tire-retreading plant, the latter having 
commenced operations during the last 
half of 1944, with an output of approxi- 
mately 2,000 tires per month. 

Among the established industries, the 
National Brewery (Cerveceria Nacional) 
reported a decline in the production of 
beer in 1944, as compared with that dur- 
ing 1943. The quantity of rectified alco- 
hol used for the production of domestic 
liquors, such as rum and gin, also de- 
clined slightly. Production of condensed 
milk was maintained at approximately 
the same level as that of 1943, whereas 
the output of evaporated milk declined 
to a negligible amount. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Panama’s extensive construction pro- 
gram may be divided into the Public 
Works Program, which includes schools, 
hospitals and other public buildings, and 
the city-planning and slum-clearance 
program, designed to modernize the city 
and to provide more adequate dwellings 
with sanitary facilities, especially for 
low-income families. An outstanding 
feature of Panama’s program is a long- 
range plan to rebuild its capital with the 
aim of making it one of the hemisphere’s 
model cities. The government is also 
working to decrease the percentage of 
illiteracy by means of an ambitious but 
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realistic school-building program. Pub- 
lic works announced in 1944 by the Min- 
istry of Health and Public Works called 
for an expenditure of $13,545,000, includ- 
ing construction of 400 schools, 5 hospi- 
tals, a national airport, and numerous 
civic buildings. 

The Bank of Urbanization and Reha- 
bilitation was established in 1944 to im- 
plement the government’s housing pro- 
gram. The bank is financed by the funds 
derived from the sale of Panama Rail- 
road lots, which were recently trans- 
ferred by the Panama Railroad to the 
republic, and by the Panama Social Se- 
curity Fund. The bank reportedly ex- 
pects to employ an American architect 
to advise on city planning and housing 
projects. 

Private construction in the year 1944, 
including new apartment houses, office 
buildings, theaters and factory build- 
ings, exceeded all records. The total 
value of private construction in the cities 
of Panama and Colon amounted to $8,- 
750,000 in 1944, as compared with $4,700,- 
000 in 1943, $3,125,000 in 1942, and 
$3,500,000 in 1941. 

The Government of the Republic of 
Panama has drawn plans for electrifica- 
tion of the republic. This project calls 
for the installation of electric plants to 
supply light and power to each com- 
munity. Indications are that a large 
market exists for United States electrical 
products and equipment in the republic. 

Future projects include the installa- 
tion of additional hydroelectric-generat- 
ing units in the Province of Chiriqui 
where the capacity of existing plants is 
not sufficient for the increasing popula- 
tion. There are ample natural resources 
for the installation of hydroelectric 
power in that Province. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


The problem of roads continued to be 
one of paramount importance in the 
republic. During the biennium 1943-44, 
162 miles of new roads were completed, 
of which 47 miles were concrete; 66, ma- 
cadam; and the remainder, unimproved 
earth. Total mileage of passable roads 
is now 1,090 miles as compared with 928 
at the beginning of 1943. Hard-surfaced 
roads were limited almost entirely to 
the Trans-Isthmian -Highway from 
Panama City to Colon and the road from 
Panama City to Rio Hato on the Inter- 
American Highway. 

During 1944, 39,170 incoming and 41,- 
762 departing air passengers passed 
through the Balboa Airport. Pan Ameri- 
can Airways scheduled daily flights to 
Miami via Kingston, Jamaica, and to New 
Orleans via Merida, Yucatan. Service 
to Medellin, Columbia, was increased to 
four trips weekly. TACA inaugurated a 
service of three trips weekly from Balboa 
to San Jose in Costa Rica, San Salvador, 
Tegucigalpa, and Miami. 

The paramount subject in local avia- 
tion during the year was the Panama In- 
ternational Airport, for which engineer- 
ing plans were well under way early in 
1945. The total cost is estimated at be- 
tween $5,000,000 and $7,000,000. The 
site, near the Tapia River, on the Sabanas 
Road, is about 23 miles from the capital. 
It is planned to construct a boulevard to 
connect the airport with the city. The 
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To Survey War Damage. in the Philippines 


Federal Loan Administrator John W. Snyder announced recently that 
War Damage Corporation has appointed three special investigators for the 
purpose of conducting a survey of war damage in the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. Snyder explained that investigators will not attempt to review or 
adjust individual claims of any description. Their assignment will be 
approached with a view to calculating the total amount of war damage in 
the various reoccupied areas and, based upon their findings, to recommend 
to War Damage Corporation such further action as may be necessary or 
desirable for the Corporation to take in connection with its functions under 
the Act of March 27, 1942. 

The Administrator indicated that the three men selected for the assign- 
ment, Frederick E. Vincent of New York City, Ralph Ray Moe of Salt Lake 
City, and Kenneth Hugh Charles Dunbar of Los Angeles, are particularly 
qualified for the undertaking. 

Mr. Vincent for the past several years has been in the employ of the Ameri- 
can Foreign Insurance Association, acting as Manager of its Shanghai branch 
from 1924 to 1929. During two years of Japanese occupation of Shanghai, 
Mr. Vincent was Chairman of the War Risk Insurance Committee which 
handled the affairs of all insurance companies which had liabilities in the 
Shanghai area. He has been Assistant Manager of the American Foreign 
Insurance Association since he returned to the United States in 1939. 

Mr. Moe entered the insurance adjustment field in 1924 with the Pacific 
Coast Adjustment Co. (now Fire Companies Adjustment Bureau, Inc.), and 
since 1931 has managed the Salt Lake City branch of the Fire Companies 
Adjustment Bureau. 

Mr. Dunbar entered the adjustment field in 1923 and in 1926 joined the 
Pacific Coast Adjustment Bureau. 

Both Mr. Moe and Mr. Dunbar represented War Damage Corporation in 
investigating claims made against the Corporation for war damage occur- 





ring in Hawaii and the Aleutians. 











airport will occupy an estimated area 
of 2 square miles and will have two prin- 
cipal runways, 8,500 and 7,000 feet in 
length. The project will include full fa- 
cilities and buildings for handling pas- 
sengers and freight. It ts possible that 
the airport will be ready for operation by 
the middle of 1946. 

Three new aviation companies were 
organized during the year. One of these, 
the Compafiia Chiricana de Aviacidén, 
formed by four Panamanians and an 
American pilot in the Province of Chiri- 
qui, is making two flights daily between 
David, capital of the Province, and Puerto 
Armuelles. The company was incor- 
porated with an original capital of 
$10,000 which was later increased to 
$100 000. 

The other two companies are not yet 
in actual operation. The Cia. Panamena 
de Aviacién proposes to provide air trans- 
port throughout the republic with daily 
trips between Panama and Colon and 
important interior cities and weekly or 
semiweekly trips to ports of lesser im- 
portance. The company was incorpo- 
rated with an authorized capital of 
$100,000, of which 40 percent has been 
subscribed and $10,000 paid in by the 
Pan American Airways. Twenty per- 
cent will be subscribed by the Pana- 
manian Government and the remainder 
is offered for public subscription. 

Another new aviation company, Ru- 
tas Aereas Panamefias, was formed by 
local capitalists with authorized capital 
of $1,000,000, of which $300,000 was im- 
mediately subscribed. Their aim is to 
interest American capital to the extent 
of 49 percent of the total capital and to 
form an affiliation with an American 
aviation firm which would supply air- 


planes, technical assistance, and pilots. 

The United Fruit Co. was constructing 
an airport at Changuinola in the Prov- 
ince of Bocas del Toro, which.was ex- 
pected to be finished in March 1945. The 
object is to provide greater convenience 
for passengers and freight between Pan- 
ama City, Puerto Armuelles, David, and 
Bocas del Toro. Previously, passengers 
to Bocas del Toro had to travel by way 
of Costa Rica. 


GOVERNMENT AND LEGISLATION 


In January 1944 Executive Decree No. 
48 was enacted, further defining and 
implementing the Nationalization of 
Commerce Law. The principal effect of 
the decree was to prevent foreign repre- 
sentatives who had not lived in Panama 
for 5 years from taking direct orders for 
merchandise. 

Early in 1944 the President appointed 
a national coding commission with the 
object of modernizing and streamlining 
all Panamanian laws. This commission 
is divided into separate committees for 
the revision of the Civil Code, Judicial 
Code, Administrative Code, Fiscal Code, 
Code of Mines, Penal Code, and the Code 
of Commerce. The Customs Code is also 
under process of revision. 

In 1944 the President appointed a 
Board for the Study of National Prob- 
lems composed of six leaders in Pana- 
manian commercial and financial circles, 
to study the financial, industrial, com- 
mercial, and international conditions af- 
fecting the nation and to make recom- 
mendations on policies to be pursued. 
Although no legislative action connected 
with its activities has been reported, the 
Board is said to be studying the resolu- 
tions of the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Conference, with the view toward 
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making recommendations for the re- 
moval of barriers and restrictions on 
trade. 


(Based on report of Gail Murphy, Senior 
Economic Analyst, U. S. Embassy, Panama.) 


Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


“Kleenflo Earth’: Import Duty Re- 
duced One-Fourth.—The Paraguayan 
import duty on the product called Kleen- 
flo Earth, a filtering and bleaching pow- 
der for solvents, was reduced by 
one-fourth, according to a decree dated 
January 25, 1945, and published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of the same date. 

The rate of duty previously had been 
27.5 percent, plus a surtax of 11 percent 
ad valorem. 


Syriaand Lebanon 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Regulations Should Be Fol- 
lowed.—In order to avoid penalties as 
well as difficulties in obtaining payment 
for shipments to Syria and Lebanon, the 
prevailing import regulations should be 
strictly complied with. All commercial 
shipments require import licenses in 
Syria and Lebanon. Without import li- 
censes, foreign exchange to cover pay- 
ment of such shipments cannot be ob- 
tained. 

Parcel-post packages containing sam- 
ple or gift shipments which do not in- 
volve payment do not require import li- 
censes. However, no foreign exchange is 
granted for commercial shipments via 
parcel post unless an import license has 
been obtained. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 2, 


1945, for announcement of details of the 
Syrian import license controls.] 


Union of South 
Africa 


Transport and Communication 


Operations of Capetown Busses.— 
Slightly more than 13 miles of trolley- 
bus routes and 108 miles of motorbus 
routes are being operated in Capetown, 
Union of South Africa. Trolley busses 
carried 47,726,724 passengers during 1944 
and motorbusses, 29,067,844. At the be- 
ginning of the current year the company 
owned 121 trackless trolley busses and 
103 motorbusses, the greater part of 
them being of the double-decker type. 





The value of exports of motion-picture 
films from Canada during the first 
quarter of 1945 was more than double 
that of similar exports in the first quarter 
of 1944, according to official information. 
Whereas $380 (Canadian currency) 
worth of films were exported in the first 
3 months of 1944, exports during the 
— period of 1945 totaled 

722. 
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Automotive 
Products 


REGISTRATION OF VEHICLES, AUSTRALIA 


Automobiles and commercial vehicles 
registered in Australia numbered 781,311 
as of December 31, 1944, according to an 
Australian publication. This is a decline 
of 45,291 from the total of 826,602 vehicles 
registered on December 31, 1939. It is 
reported that during the war years pas- 
senger car registrations declined by 
60,671 units, whereas commercial vehicles 
increased by 15,380 units. 


CANADIAN EXPORTS OF VEHICLES AND 
PARTS 


During the first 3 months of this year, 
Canada exported motor vehicles and 
parts valued at $113,198,000 (Canadian 
currency) , as compared with $104 090,000 
in the corresponding period of 1944. 


Imports INTO DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


During 1944 the Dominican Republic 
imported passenger cars weighing 36 
metric tons, valued at $29,588; airplanes 
weighing 7 tons, valued at $7,799; bicycles 
and motorcycles, 2 tons, $2,878; and 
trucks, 419 tons, $299,271. 


Chemicals 


MARITIME ImPpoRTS INTO ARGENTINA 


Argentina’s maritime imports of caus- 
tic potash increased to 121,906 gross kilo- 
grams in 1944 from 78514 in 1943, ac- 
cording to preliminary compilations. 
Imports of potassium chlorate declined 
from 251,786 kilograms in 1943 to 187,970 
in 1944; potassium cyanide and mixtures 
showed a greater decrease—from 92,315 
kilograms in 1943 to 17,206 in 1944. 

Imports of potassium nitrate and mix- 
tures increased from 797,272 kilograms in 
1943 to 1,796,744 in 1944. 


Exports OF DISINFECTANTS, U. K. 


The United Kingdom’s exports of dis- 
infectants (including products for sheep 
and cattle treatment) decreased almost 
one-third in 1944 from the comparable 
1943 figure, and were also lower than in 
the prewar year 1938, according to statis- 
tics released by the Board of Trade. 

Exports amounted to 309,000 long tons 
in 1944, whereas they totaled 432,000 in 
1943 and 378,000 in 1938. 


Coal, Coke, and 
Peat 


LARGE-SCALE PRODUCTION OF PEAT COAL, 
SWEDEN 


A company has been organized in 
Sweden by the Stockholm, Goteborg, and 


Malmo municipal gas plants to produce 
peat coal, according to the Swedish 
press. Present plans call for the con- 
struction of a series of kilns in the Sun- 
nerbo area. The largest will be built at 
Ljungby and will operate 24 kilns. It is 
expected to have a production capacity 
of 140 metric tons of peat coal daily. 
Similar plants will be built at Vislanda, 
Almhult, Vittsjo, and Hamneda. 

Peat coal is obtained by subjecting 
ordinary peat in special kilns or furnaces 
to temperature sufficient to remove hu- 
midity and acquire solid consistency. In 
its converted state the peat may be used 
for the production of gas. If the benzol 
is left in it, the gas is suitable for direct 
use; if washed out, it may be utilized by 
mixing it with coal gas. 

It is estimated that with the operation 
of the projected kilns, sufficient peat coal 
could be produced to effect a saving of 
from 10 to 15 percent in the normal coal 
requirements of Sweden’s gas works. 


OvutTpPpuUT OF MINES IN ALBERTA, CANADA 


Coal mines in the Province of Alberta, 
Canada, had an output of 2,143,481 tons 
in the first quarter of 1945. In the cor- 
responding period of 1944, the Province 
produced 1,878,468 tons of coal. 

Both bituminous and subbituminous 
coal are mined in Alberta. The amount 
of bituminous coal mined in the first 
quarter of 1945 was 1,263,569 tons as com- 
pared with 891,225 tons during the first 
3 months of 1944. The output of sub- 
bituminous coal, however, decreased 











Wool From India: Imports 
“Without Limitation” 
Now Authorized 


The War Production Board an- 
nounced June 1 that India has 
been added to the list of territories 
from which the importation of 
wool without limitation as to quan- 
tity is being authorized, and fur- 
ther announced that all applica- | 
tions to import India wool will be 
given consideration. 

As announced on April 27, 1945, 
applications have been previously 
restricted to carpet menufacturers 
and sales yarn spinners who con- 


sumed wool during 1941. 
Authorization of these addi- 
tional applications will enable 


shippers to use shipping space that 
may become available from time to 
time, WPB said. 

Persons desiring to import India 
wool should apply on Form WPB- 
1041 filed with the Textile, Cloth- 
ing, and Leather Bureau, WPB, 
Washington 25, D. C., Reference 
M-63. 




















slightly in 1945, totaling 879,912 tons in 
comparison with 987,243 tons in 1944, 


IMPORTS INTO DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The Dominican Republic imported 
1,829,296 kilograms of coal, coke, briquets 
and other combustibles, valued at $14,665 
during the year 1944. 


WASHING PLANTS INSTALLED, PERU 


A total of 4,000 tons of washed anthra- 
cite coal, the first to be processed in the 
washing plant recently installed ‘at the 
Galgada coal field, Peru, was made dur- 
ing April by one of the companies work- 
ing the mines there. The other company 
carrying on mining operations at Gal- 
gada is also installing a washing plant. 


Construction 


PERMITS GRANTED, BUENOS AIRES, 
ARGENTINA 


Building permits granted by the mu- 
nicipality of Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
increased 76 percent in value during the 
first 10 months of 1944 compared with 
the corresponding period of 1943, reports 
a foreign publication. There were 17,699 
permits, valued at 293,863,626 pesos, 
granted during the first 10 months of 
1944, compared with 18,840 permits, val- 
ued at 166,804,261 pesos, during the cor- 
responding period of the preceding year. 

Approximately 400,000 low-cost dwell- 
ings are urgently needed in Argentina, 
only 15,000 houses having been built in 
25 years, according to estimates by the 
president of the Instituto Nacional de 
Provisién Social. 


PLANS FOR GUAYAQUIL, ECUADOR 


Plans are being made for the construc- 
tion of a new water-supply system in 
Guayaquil, Ecuador, for which bids were 
received in March. Water will be drawn 
from the Daule River about 12 miles 
above the city and will. be filtered before 
being piped to the city reservoirs and 
mains. Although the contract has not 
yet been awarded, the cost of the project 
is estimated at $4,000,000. The present 
system is inadequate for the city’s needs, 
and sections of the city frequently have 
been without water for several hours 
each day. 

Low-cost houses for workers in Guay- 
aquil have been planned by the Guay- 
aquil Municipal Council and the Ministry 
of Social Welfare, and arrangements 
have been made to borrow 10,000,000 
sucres from the Offices of Social Welfare 
of the city. 


SCHOOLS AND TENEMENT BUILDINGS, 
PANAMA 


A contract has been awarded for the 
construction of 10 schools of 38 rooms 
each in the Ocu district, Republic of 
Panama, at a total cost of $324,118. Con- 
struction was scheduled to begin about 
the end of May. 
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Plans have been made by the Bank of 
Urbanization and Rehabilitation to con- 
struct 12 five-story tenement buildings 
for laborers near Santa Cruz, says the 
Panamanian press. The buildings will 
be of reinforced concrete and will con- 
tain approximately 420 one-room apart- 
ments with 32 square meters of living 
space in each apartment. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


RESTORATION OF HYDROELECTRIC PLANTS, 
ITALY 


The large hydroelectric plant at Vig- 
liena, Italy, which was damaged by both 
Allied bombings and German demolition 
attempts, has resumed operations. An- 
nual output of the plant is estimated at 
70,000,000 kilowatt-hours. Supplies of 
electricity from the installations meet a 
large part of the requirements of both 
the port and city of Naples. Other 
plants in the southern part of Italy are 
being repaired, and it is estimated that 
by the spring of 1946 electric-power out- 
put will be more than 70 percent of the 
1942 level of production. 

Work is in progress on the large 
hydroelectric plant.on the Flumendosa 
River in southern Sardinia. Total ce- 
ment output of the Cagliari, which 
amounts to about 4,000 tons a month, is 
being utilized in the operations. With 
shortage of both trucking facilities and 
coal for the railroads, transportation of 
materials is difficult. When installa- 
tions have been completed, this plant 
will have a rated capacity of 65,000 kilo- 
watts and will increase the power out- 
put of the Sardinian hydroelectric sys- 
tem by about 50 percent. 


EXPANSION OF ELECTROTECHNICAL SHOPS, 
U. 8. S. R. 


The central electrotechnical shops of 
the Atka settlement have been expanded 
through the construction of a plant near 
Magadan, Khabarovsk Krai, Soviet Rus- 
sia, according to the Soviet press. 
Capable of producing various types of 
electric motors, rheostats, wires, trans- 
formers, pole coils, and welding appa- 
ratus, the plant already has turned out 
more than 3,000 coils and a total of 2,000 
transformers. A special shop for re- 
conditioning old electric bulbs has re- 
stored 50,000. The production of new 
bulbs has probably begun. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


IMPORTANCE OF MANIOC IN BRAZIL 


Manioc is the most widely distributed 
crop produced in Brazil. It is a root 
which is largely raised as food (flour) 
for the growers’ use, although impor- 
tant quantities are employed as stock 
feed, for alcohol distillation, and in 
starch making. 
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TAKE IT FROM ME, BROTWIR 





On January 1, 1945, the compulsory 
admixture of manioc with wheat and 
other flours was discontinued. The in- 
creased use of manioc for starch pro- 
duction and in alcohol distillation, and 
the small amount exported absorbed all 
the surplus production not employed as 
food or in stock feed. 

There is a fair prospect that Brazil 
can become an exporter of manioc 
starches after the war, contingent on 
increased production and on improve- 
ment and stabilization of the quality of 
starches offered for export. ° 


Coffee, Tea, and Cacao 
Cacao Exports FROM BRAZIL 


Brazil’s exports of cacao beans and 
cocoa butter in 1944 totaled 110,146 
metric tons, valued at $373,000,000 cru- 
zeiros, as compared with 117,386 tons, 
valued at $364,000,000 cruzeiros, in 1943. 


BRAZILIAN EXPORTS OF MATE 


Exports of Brazilian mate in 1944 
totaled 48,692 metric tons, only slightly 
higher than the 48,139 tons exported in 
1943. The value of mate exports in 1944 
amounted to 86,300,000 cruzeiros, as 
against 69,500,000 cruzeiros in the pre- 
ceding year. 


COFFEE Crop REDUCED, CUBA 


Cuba’s 1944—45 coffee crop is estimated 
at 60,000,000 pounds, as compared with 


77,000,000 pounds in 1943-44. The re- ‘ 


duction in the volume of the current cof- 
fee crop is attributed to the drought. 

As a result of the short crop and in- 
creased consumption of coffee in Cuba, 
there will probably be no appreciable 
export surplus in 1945. 


DECLINE IN COFFEE PRODUCTION, BRAZIL 


Brazilian coffee production declined 
sharply from a 5-year average (1937-41) 
of 19,600,000 bags of 60 kilograms each 
(1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) to 13,600,- 
000 bags in 1942, 11,800,000 bags in 1943, 
and 9,400,000 bags in 1944. This steady 
increase is attributed to an extraordinary 
succession of frosts and droughts in the 
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Sao Paulo area, and to a shift of mar- 
ginal coffee lands to the production of 
more profitable crops, such as cotton and 
cereals, and to cattle raising. The 1945 
crop, however, is now estimated at 12,- 
000,000 bags, or an increase of about 27 
percent over the 1944 crop. 


Dairy Products 
PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, ARGENTINA 


Milk production continued at a high ~ 
level in Argentina during 1944 until July 
when the effect of the drought on pas- 
tures in the northern part of the coun- 
try, which comprises the main butter- 
producing district, began to be reflected 
in milk production. In the last half of 
the year pastures were generally poor, 
and butter production was 19 percent 
below that of the corresponding period 
of 1943. Because of the high production 
during the first half of the year, how- 
ever, annual production showed no de- 
crease from 1943. 

Total butter exports of 17,613 tons 
during the year were somewhat larger 
than those of 1943, which also were made 
possible by the large shipments during 
the first half of the year. During that 
period, the British Ministry of Food was 
able to buy the bulk of the exportable 
surplus at its fixed price of 1.45 pesos per 
kilogram for Extra-grade butter de- 
livered in Buenos Aires, but in the last 
half of the year Brazil, Chile, Panama, 
and other Latin American countries 
paid higher prices and made British pur- 
chases impossible at the above price. 
The strong demand from other South 
American countries and the possibility of 
selling the country short brought about 
a restriction and, finally, the prohibition 
of exports for a period during the latter 
half of the year. The prohibition was 
lifted on November 9, 1944, but exports 
were severely controlled by export per- 
mits. 

In the Province of Buenos Aires, where 
the bulk of the Argentine cheese is pro- 
duced, the severe drought did not affect 
the pastures as it did in the butter dis- 
tricts. Cheese production of 72,042 tons 
in 1944 was about 10 percent more than 
in 1943. The British purchase prices 
for hard cheese and United States pur- 
chase prices for soft-cheese varieties 
were considered relatively low, and there 
was a tendency for domestic consump- 
tion to absorb an amount which at 
higher prices would have been a con- 
siderable exportable surplus. 

Production and export statistics on 
butter and cheese in 1943 and 1944 fol- 
low: 

{In metric tons] 











1943 1944 
Item oa oa 
Produc- Produc- 
ton Exports tion Exports 
Butter-___-_--- 47, 006 16, 422 47, 322 17,613 
Cheese. -.- - 65, 480 13, 392 72, 042 9, 983 

















MANUFACTURE OF MARGARINE, UNION 
or SovuTH AFRICA 


During the first quarter of 1945 final 
arrangements were made for the manu- 
facture and distribution of margarine in 
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tributing agent, effective June 1. 


producing areas. 





U. S. Authorities Preparing to Handle Natural Rubber 
From Far East 


Federal Loan Administrator John W. Snyder announced recently that the 
Rubber Reserve Co. is gearing its rubber-procurement machinery to handle 
urgently needed imports of natural rubber from occupied areas in the Far 
East as rapidly as they are liberated. 

The Company, a subsidiary of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
has designated the Rubber Trade Association of New York, Inc., as its dis- 
In this capacity, the Association will take 
over from Rubber Reserve Co. the physical handling and distribution of 
crude-rubber imports within the continental United’States, subject to the 
policy and jurisdiction of Rubber Reserve Co. 

Mr. Snyder stated: “The purpose of this change is to augment present 
facilities for handling natural-rubber imports which may be expected to 
| increase with reoccupation and rehabilitation of Japanese-held rubber- 
It will further provide for the reestablishment of normal 
trade channels for handling natural-rubber imports after the war. 

As the distributing agent for Rubber Reserve Co., the Rubber Trade 
Association will undertake all functions heretofore performed by Mr. D. D. 
Haldane in the New York office of Rubber Reserve Co. in connection with 
the handling and distribution of natural-rubber imports. 

This change, effective June 1, restores the operating relationship between 
the Association and the Rubber Reserve Co. which existed from September 
1941 to April 1942. Mr. Haldane will continue to serve as a governmental 
employee with the designation of “Special Representative” for Rubber Re- 
serve Co.—his duties including the continuance of grade selection of natural 
rubber to be distributed to various purchasers. 














u 
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the Union of South Africa. The mar- 
garine may not contain more than 10 
percent of milk fat by weight, and must 
be packed only in one-half-pound pats 
clearly marked “margarine.” No re- 
strictions are imposed on color or flavor. 
Control of the distribution of margarine 
in South Africa will be under the Dairy 
Board, and its use will be directed pri- 
marily to the needs of the Department 
of Social Welfare. Three factories have 
been authorized to manufacture mar- 
garine. 


Grains and Products 


SITUATION IN IRAN 


Although plantings of grain in Iran 
for the crop year ended March 21, 1945, 
were believed to have been greater than 
for the preceding year’s crop, the total 
grain crop is estimated by the Cereals 
and Bread Section of the Ministry of 
Finance at 3,340,000 metric tons, as com- 
pared with an estimated 3,500,000 tons 
harvested in the year ended March 21, 
1944. Adverse climatic conditions dur- 
ing the 194445 crop year in some of the 
principal producing regions were the 
cause of the decrease. 

Production of wheat in the 1944-45 
crop year is estimated at 2,080,000 metric 
tons, which is slightly less than the esti- 
mate for the preceding season. Barley 
production in 1944-45 has been estimated 
at 1,200,000 metric tons. 

Wheat and barley are Iranian Govern- 
ment monopolies, and foreign trading 
in these commodities by private individ- 
uals is prohibited. With the exception 
of 1,800 metric tons of wheat exported 
to India from the Zehidan area and 3,000 
tons imported through the facilities of 
the Middle East Supply Center, there 
were no imports or exports of wheat or 
barley during the Iranian year ended 
March 21, 1945. 


Iran may export some grains during 
1945 because of the large stocks on hand 
and the prospects for a good crop during 
the year. The Cereals and Bread Sec- 
tion of the Ministry of Finance is re- 
ported to be considering the possibility 
of releasing approximately 50,000 tons of 
wheat for sale abroad. 


Meats and Products 


SLAUGHTERING IN COLOMBIA 


Cattle slaughter reported in Colombia 
during 1945 is expected to amount to 
about 1,200,000 head, or approximately 
20 percent greater than in 1941. The 
Departmento de Ganaderia estimates 
that annual slaughter amounts to about 
10 percent of the number of cattle in 
the country. On this basis it is calcu- 
lated that there were 12,334,000 cattle in 
Colombia in December 1944. 

Colmbian foreign trade in cattle is 
small. From 15,000 to 18,000 head of 
cattle are imported from Venezuela each 
year, plus a few hundred head of brecd- 
ing cattle from other countries. Prior to 
the outbreak of the war exports were 
negligible, but in each of the past 3 
years from 17,000 to 22,000 head of cattie 
have been exported, chiefly to the Canal 
Zone. 


CONDITIONS IN INDUSTRY, CUBA 


In Cuba during 1944 and the first 
quarter of 1945 there was a major diver- 
sion of slaughter animals from the large 
Habana packers to the small country 
butchers, as a result of the fact that 
price ceilings were enforced on live cattle 
purchased for Habana slaughter and not 
on cattle slaughtered in rural areas. Re- 
ports on slaughter by principal packers 
were formerly a fair index of total 
slaughter but this is no longer true. 
Total slaughter in the island during the 
first quarter of 1945 is believed to have 
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totaled about 150,000 cattle and 75,000 
hogs. 

Cuban imports of meat during the first 
quarter of 1945 totaled 587,598 kilograms 
(1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) valued at 
$244,791, according to official estimates, 
Cured pork was the principal item, with 
canned meat and sausage accounting for 
only 18,182 kilograms. 

The only important meat stocks car- 
ried in Cuba are salt pork and jerked 
beef. Stocks of salt pork were negligible 
at the end of March 1945, as compared 
with 2,000,000 pounds on January 1, 1945, 
Because of the drastic decline in domestic 
production and the general shortage of 
meat, wholesalers moved all receipts im- 
mediately to the retail trade. Jerked 
beef was in a similar situation. Indica- 
tions are that stocks will remain negligi- 
ble throughout the second quarter of 
1945. 

Imports of various meats into Cuba in 
1944 amounted to 5,582,217 kilograms, 
valued at $1,902,129. Salt pork comprised 
92 percent of this quantity, with ham, 
canned meat, and sausages accounting 
for the remaining 8 percent. 

Exports of meat in 1944 amounted to 
1,703,436 kilograms, valued at $696,517. 
Practically all was frozen beef. 


Nuts 


HAZELNUT INDUSTRY, TURKEY 


Production of hazelnuts in Turkey in 
1944 amounted to about 27,000 tons of 
shelled nuts. At the end of March 1945, 
only about 10,000 tons remained in stock. 

Owing to the shortage of olive oil, 
there has been an active demand for 
hazelnuts, and more than 4,000 tons were 
reported to have been sold to Switzer- 
land and Sweden. United States import- 
ers are believed to have purchased 1,000 
tons of shelled nuts during the first quar- 
ter of 1945; Great Britain more than 
5,000 tons; and Near Eastern countries, 
2,000 tons. 

The demand for the remaining stocks 
of hazelnuts was reported to be active at 
the beginning of May 1945. 


Sugars and Products 


PRODUCTION OF BEET SuGAR, TURKEY 


Turkey’s 1944 sugar-beet crop totaled 
about 619,317 short tons, from which the 
Turkish Sugar Factories produced about 
98,000 short tons of beet sugar. ; 


INCOME FROM SUGAR AND MOLASSES, CUBA 


Cuba’s total income from the sale of 
Sugar and molasses from the 1945 crop 
(including domestic consumption) is es- 
timated at about $285,000,000 as com- 
pared with approximately $335,000,000 
from the 1944 crop, or a decline of about 
15 percent below the value of the 1944 
crop, despite the increased price. The 
decline obviously is due to the sharp re- 
duction in the size of the 1945 crop. The 
total value, however, is still more than 
double that of the 1941 crop. 

The above values are calculated by 
applying the f. o. b. crop sale price to the 
portion of the sugar and molasses sold to 
the United States and the prevailing 
prices for the portions used in Cuba and 
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sold to other countries. It also includes 
the increased income obtained through 
refining sugar in Cuba. It does not in- 
clude the income of distilleries from the 
sale of alcohol and beverages, nor the 
income of candy manufacturers. 
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EGYPTIAN SUGAR POSITION 


Egypt’s annual sugar position during 
the crop years from 1939-40 to 1943-44 
(November 1 to October 31), together 
with estimates for 1944—45, is shown in 
the following table: 


Sugar Position in Egypt From 1939-40 to 1944-45 
{In short tons] 





















































: Estimates 
Item | 1939-40 1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 1943-44 1944-45 

Stocks on Nov. 1... .| 55, 458 74, 208 51, 835 43, 767 47, 652 38, 886 

Production. -. sae 176, 198 193, 197 175, 321 209, 359 184, 140 185, 000 

ID anisn dane s mesdesbeesatis : -| 104, 235 8, 875 SSN Fisns icp stnal spin dd eceeeeaeueneoe 

Total supply __- Jus ee 276, 280 229, 383 253, 126 231, 792 223, 886 
Deliveries: | Poin wit Gig he 

Egypt cite : | 145, 989 147, 638 154, 312 163, 536 160, O11 160, 000 

Exports... : @ tee 106, 177 62, 759 21, 924 94 65 66 

British Army and UKCC | | 7, 347 9, 864 6, 387 39, 323 30, 098 9, 259 

NAAFI? ; 388 415 395 444 488 441 

Total deliveries. . i | 259, 901 220, 676 183, 018 203, 397 190, 662 169, 766 

Balance... aS, | 75,990|  55,604|  46,365| 49,729 41, 130 54, 120 

Deducting loss in refining ; | 1, 782 3, 768 2, 598 2,076 2, 244 2, 866 

Stock on Nov. 1, next. 74,208 | 51, 836 | 43,767 | 47,653 38, 886 51, 254 

1 United Kingdom Commercial Corporation. 2 Navy Army Air Force Institute. 


By agreement between the British and 
Egyptian Governments, the United King- 
dom Commercial Corporation took all 
of the surplus sugar available for export 
beginning with the 1942-43 crop. The 
British Army purchased sugar in the 3 
previous years. 

Domestic consumption of sugar is now 
limited (by Government order) to about 
160,000 short tons annually. 

The Egyptians became apprehensive 
that the low stocks in November 1944 
might necessitate harvesting some cane 
before maturity, and for that reason 
the Government is allowing only 9,259 
short tons of sugar from the 1944—45 out- 
put to be released to the United King- 
dom Commercial Corporation. 

Production of sugar from the 1944-45 
crop of cane is now estimated at 185,000 
short tons, a reduction of 8,000 tons from 
the earlier estimate of 193,000 tons. The 
reduction, according to the sugar-com- 
pany officials, is due in part to the un- 
usually cold winter. 


Vegetables and Products 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF BEANS, BRAZIL 


Beans are the most important item in 
the Brazilian diet and are one of the 
most widely grown field crops. Annual 
production remains fairly steady at ap- 
proximately 800,000 metric tons, and an- 
nual per capita consumption is estimated 
at 44 pounds. Production is usually suf- 
ficient to meet the domestic demand, 
and in some years 1 to 3 percent of the 
crop is exported. 

It is reported that exports in 1944 were 
more than double the 5,758 metric tons 
exported in 1943. About three-fourths 
of the 1944 exports went to Spain, the 
remainder being shipped to neighboring 
South American countries. 


GROWING POTATOES IN SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 


Potatoes are grown in all parts of the 
Sao Paulo district, Brazil, with the ex- 
ception of the coastal plain where it is 
too hot and humid. Until 1934, produc- 


tion varied between 5,000,000 and 7,000,- 
000 bags annually, but since that year 
it has declined because of lack of good 
seed. Potato production in the 1942-43 
season is estimated at 3,000,000 bags of 
60 kilograms each (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds), and that of 1943-44 is reported 
at 2,000,000 bags. 

Potato seed was formerly imported 
from Western Europe and Argentina, but 
in the past few years, as a result of Gov- 
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ernment restrictions and lack of trans- 
portation, importation of potato seed has 
been curtailed. 

Consumption of potatoes in Brazil 
seems to be increasing. Since the de- 
cline in production due to seed shortage, 
importations, coming mostly from Ar- 
gentina, have increased tremendously. 
However, Sao Paulo generally supplies 
its own needs, and in some seasons there 
is a surplus for shipment to Rio de 


Glass 
and Products 


CONDITION OF GLASS-MANUFACTURING 
CONCERNS, ITALY 


An optical-manufacturing concern in 
Florence, Italy, has been able to produce 
rough lenses despite the war, the Italian 
press reports. Its output in early 1945 
was estimated at approximately 110,000 
lenses monthly. The lenses are distrib- 
uted among other concerns for finish- 
ing. In addition, the factory produces 
2,000 lenses daily for sun glasses and 
has begun the manufacture of ordinary 
window glass and colored glass for signal 
use by the State Railways. About 2 
quintals (0.2 ton) of glass tubing have 
been made for the pharmaceutical 
industry. 

Plate-glass factories at Vietri sul 
Mare, near Naples, which have a poten- 
tial capacity of 4,000 cubic meters of 
plate glass a month, have been supplied 
with 600 tons of coal by the Allies. 








sons, were set free. 


000,000 to 60,000,000 guilders’ worth. 





Amsterdam’s Diamond Industry 


If the once world-famous diamond trade of Holland is to survive, the 
Netherlands Government must aid in reestablishing it on a basis of free 
enterprise, say leaders of the diamond industry in Amsterdam. Merchant 
dealers have expressed themselves as not in favor of the Belgian system, by 
which both cutters and merchants have become a part of a state organiza- 
tion (says a statement by the Netherlands Information Bureau). Nether- 
lands diamond merchants are urging the Government for an immediate 
extension of credit and raw materials to those whose assets have been stolen; 
unless this is done, they assert, the Dutch diamond industry will never regain 
its former international prominence. 

The Government was also asked to intercede with the Allies to restore the 
50,000 carats of diamonds, valued at from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000° guilders 
(about $7,600,000), which have been taken to the Reich during the German 
occupation. Most of this loot comprises individual “contributions,” with 
which some of the Jewish diamond merchants had to purchase their freedom, 
at a price of 20,000 to 120,000 guilders per person. Another drain on the 
stockpile was the sale of some six thousand carats by dealers to tide them over 
the 5 years of occupation. The return of these diamonds would be an im- 
portant step toward restoring Amsterdam’s famous industry. 

The irony of these diamond transactions, say the Dutch, is that they failed 
in the end to protect the dealers against deportation. Toward the end of the 
war, the Germans sent most of them to Celle, in Germany, where the Nazis 
had established a complete diamond industry. The train which took them 
to Germany, however, was overtaken by American troops, and the merchants, 
among whom were such prominent dealers as Abraham Asscher and his two 


Amsterdam has been a prominent diamond center since the sixteenth cen- 
tury, second only in world importance to Antwerp. Between 6,000 and 
9,000 diamond cutters and polishers earned an average of 350,000 guilders per 
week in prewar years. Labor conditions in the industry became settled after 
1904, when the Amsterdam Jewelers’ Association and the Netherlands Dia- 
mond Workers Union came to an agreement on wages and labor conditions. 

The annual export of polished diamonds from Amsterdam averaged 50,- 
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Other materials needed in large quanti- 
ties are soda and ash, which have been 
unobtainable because of lack of trans- 
portation. However, when the factory 
at Rosignano resumes operations, soda 
will become available. Another large 
glass-manufacturing concern near Na- 
ples was destroyed by Germans. A 
plant for working plate glass at Leghorn 
is expected to start functioning in a few 
months. 

Plants in Tuscany making tableware, 
flasks, and large glass containers are 
gradually being restored, with the ex- 
ception of the plant at Pisa which was 
completely demolished. 


PLANT MANUFACTURING OPTICAL GLASS, 
SWEDEN 


A plant has been opened in Oskar- 
shamn, Sweden, for the purpose of manu- 
facturing optical glass, it is reported in 
the Swedish press. In the past, optical 
glass has been imported into Sweden, the 
local firms listed as producers of optical 
glass confining their activities to grinding 
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and polishing imported blanks. This 
production, however, has covered only 1 
percent of Consumption. The principal 
suppliers of optical glass have been Ger- 
many and France, with the United States 
furnishing only 1 percent of the imports. 


Iron and Steel 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE 


Pig iron produced in Canada during 
the first 3 months of 1945 amounted to 
471,273 net tons, according to an official 
Canadian source. Steel ingots and cast- 
ings weighing 796,647 net tons and ferro- 
alloys, 41,966 net tons, also came from 
Canadian mills during the first quarter. 
In the cérresponding period of 1944, 442,- 
413 net tons of pig iron, 747,577 tons of 
steel ingots and castings, and 44,642 net 
tons of ferro-alloys were produced. 

Canada imported rolling-mill products 
valued at $12,096,000 (Canadian cur- 
rency) and castings and forgings worth 























Petroleum Allotments for South America: PAW Outlines 
~ the Situation 


Deputy Petroleum Administrator Ralph K. Davies said several days ago 
that adjustments foliowing VE-day offer no immediate prospect of freeing 
additional water transportation so that present petroleum allotments can 
be — in countries of South America dependent upon tankers for their 
supply. 

The petroleum supply and transportation situation continues to be deter- 
mined by military requirements for high-octane aviation gasoline, high- 
octane motor gasoline, high-quality Diesel oil for both land and marine use, 
high-grade lubricating oils and special quality fuel oil for warships of all 
kinds, Mr. Davies said. 

The quantity of these requirements calls for the maximum production of 
the petroleum industry throughout the world. The demand for certain of 
these products will actually be increased in view of the tremendous distances 
that ships must cover to supply the military forces in the Pacific. 

“Civilian supplies of kerosene and Diesel oil,” Mr. Davies continued, “can- 
not be increased over present levels because of the large quantities of these 
distillates required to make the special grades of Diesel oils and fuel oils 
consumed by the military. 

“These distillates are also required as feed stocks for cracking processes 
in the manufacture of military aviation gasoline. For this reason the public 
of the United States has already been warned that supplies of these products 
for household heating and cooking next winter will have to remain on the 
same restricted basis as during the last two winters. 

“VE-day readjustments do not make tanker transportation available to 
move any additional amount of these products to Latin America. While the 
flow of supplies to Europe for military uses is greatly reduced, the require- 
ments of the Pacific war will be, at least for a while, greater than for a two- 
front war. Furthermore, the very much greater distances of the Pacific 
increase the time required per tanker voyage, thus reducing the effective 
carrying capacity. Consequently, the transition from a two-front war to an 
intensified campaign in the Pacific has aggravated, rather than relieved, the 
tanker shortage. There is, therefore, no immediate prospect for an increase 
in the present allotments of gasoline in the Latin-American area requiring 
to be served by tanker transportation. 

“In this connection, it should be recalled that one of the reasons why it 
has been possible to maintain petroleum movements by tank ship to Latin 
America at their present level has been the reorganization of petroleum 
transportation to the East Coast of the United States from a tanker opera- 
tion (which in prewar days involved the transportation of about 1,600,000 
barrels per day by this means) to a vastly more expensive overland opera- 
tion through the construction of thousands of miles of pipelines, the use of 
about 70,000 tank cars, the construction of river barges, and the coordinated 
operation of all of these facilities. 

“The countries of Latin America may be assured that, as soon as military 
developments permit a larger volume of petroleum supplies to be shipped to 
these countries, the necessary readjustments to that end will be made 
promptly.” 
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$2,529,000 during the first quarter of 1945, 
Both represented important increases 
over the value of imports in the corre- 
sponding period of 1944, which were 
stated to be $11,207,000 and $1,960,000, 
respectively. 

Iron and iron products exported from 
Canada during the first 3 months of 1945 
included pigs and ingots valued at $4,464 
(Canadian currency), rolling-mill prod- 
ucts valued at $2,844, and tubes and pipes, 
$793, according to information from offi- 
cial Canadian sources. The total value 
was slightly more than that of exports 
during the corresponding period of 1944, 
when pig and ingot exports were valued 
at $4,234; rolling-mill products, $1,705; 
and tubes and pipes, $668. 


IMPORTS INTO DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
a 


The Dominican Republic imported the 
following construction materials and 
wire during 1944: 





| 
Product Quantity | Value 


Kilograms | 
Large structural pieces _. 180, 232 | $17, 943 
Other construction pieces 4, 669, 860 | 332, 530 
Galvanized sheets. 561, 960 54, 733 
Pipes and fittings 849,881 | 118, 382 
Barbed wire 144, 270 12, 917 
Plain wire, galvanized or other 469, 715 52, 192 





OrE MINED AND EXPORTED, MEXICO 


An output of 186,960,771 kilograms of 
iron content in ore was reported for the 
year 1944 by the Mexican iron mines. 
The preceding year, 137,936,273 kilo- 
grams of iron were produced. The ore 
mined in 1944 was valued at 8,806,131 
pesos as compared with 5,517,451 pesos 
during 1943. 

Iron exports from Mexico in 1944 
totaled 41,299,249 kilograms (iron con- 
tent in ore) valued at 1,652,275 pesos. In 
1943, only 2,635,868 kilograms, valued at 
105,435 pesos, were exported. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


ARGENTINE EXPORTS OF HIDES AND SKINS 


Exports of hides and skins of all types 
from Argentina during January 1945 
totaled 10,577 metric tons and were val- 
uel at 14,578,023 pesos, a decrease of 48 
percent in volume and 44 percent in value 
from shipments during the correspond- 
ing month of 1944. Cattle-hide and 
sheepskin exports totaled 17,824 tons 
valued at 7,964,135 pesos and 509 tons 
valued at 550,712 pesos, respectively, dur- 
ing January 1945. During January of 
the preceding year, 15,681 tons of cattle 
hides valued at 15,883,561 pesos and 1,993 
tons of sheepskins valued at 1,784,551 
pesos were exported. 


CuBAN IMPORTS FROM ARGENTINA 


Cuban imports from Argentina during 
1944 included 204 metric tons of hides 
and skins valued at 523,000 pesos and 
4,934 metric tons of tanning materials 
valued at 475,000 pesos. Sheepskins ac- 
counted for 76 tons of the hide-and-skin 
imports. 
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LEATHER BoarD USED IN SHOES, INDIA 


Leather board is used in the manufac- 
ture of boots and shoes in India and is 
widely recognized as a substitute for 
leather, says a British journal. The best 
board is made from scrap leather mixed 
with jute and is used for counters, heels, 
stiffenings, and box toes. Suitcases, 
chair seats, and table tops also are made 
partly from leather board. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF MODERN TANNERIES, 
INDIA 


The establishment of three modern 
tanneries was among the recommenda- 
tions made by the Provincial Industries 
Committee of India, which was author- 
ized by the Government of the Central 
Provinces and Berar. The tanneries are 
suggested for the cities of Nagpur, Rai- 
pur, and Jubbulpore. It also is suggested 
that the tanning industry be organized 
along cooperative lines and that the 
leather workers be educated in the mod- 
ern methods of tanning. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, PANAMA 


Production of sole leather in the Re- 
public of Panama approximates 250,000 
pounds annually, according to trade es- 
timates. The quantity generally is suf- 
ficient to meet the country’s needs. 
During the rainy season, however, do- 
mestic hides are difficult to dry, and it is 
necessary to import a small amount of 
sole leather to meet the demand. The 
Republic depends upon imports for its 
other leather requirements, except for a 
small quantity of upper leather which is 
produced locally. 

Leather imports during 1944 weighed 
63,366 kilograms and were valued at 
$259,888, a decrease from 176,626 kilo- 
grams and $289,619 in the preceding 
year. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN TURKISH INDUSTRY 


Improvised shoe soles of several layers 
of leather have been used in Turkey in 
the manufacture of army shoes. Most 
of the available hides are not suitable for 
soles, and the shortage has restricted op- 
erations of leather factories. The fac- 
tories are equipped with German and 
British machinery in about equal pro- 


_portions. 


Small shipments of valonia were made 
to Egypt, Sweden, and the United King- 
dom during the first quarter of 1945. It 
has been reported that the Turkish Gov- 
ernment intends to erect a factory for 
the preparation of valonia extract. 


HIDE-AND-SKIN OUTPUT AND TRADE, PERU 


Production of the principal types of 
hides and skins in Peru during the first 
quarter of 1945 (with data for the cor- 
responding period of 1944 in parenthe- 
ses) totaled 55,971 cattle hides (66,981), 
250,000 sheepskins (300,000) , and 140,000 
goatskins (130,000). 

Peruvian imports of cattle hides have 
advanced sharply as a result of reduced 
domestic supplies and greater consump- 
tion by local tanneries. Imports totaled 
255,857 kilograms, valued at 648,273 soles, 
during the first 2 months of 1945, com- 
pared with 83,062 kilograms, valued at 
266,546 soles, during the corresponding 
period of the preceding year. 
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Export Premiums for Textile Exporters: Four Conditions 
Must Now Be Met 


Four conditions have to be met before export premiums can be charged by 
exporters of textiles made of cotton or artificial fiber, which represent the 
— > all textiles exported, the Office of Price Administration announced 

une 5. 

The conditions, effective June 9, 1945, and established so that premiums 
may not be charged by shippers who do not perform the actual exporting 
functions, are: 

1. A bona fide order from the purchaser abroad must be in the exporter’s 
possession. 2. A valid export license, where one is called for, must be issued 
in the exporter’s name, properly identifying the material to be exported. 
3. Invoices must be furnished the purchaser abroad. 4. Shipments must be 
made direct, or through a recognized forwarder, to the purchaser abroad. 

No export premiums are allowed on exports of textiles to Canada, OPA 
pointed out. 

Manufacturers and converters who meet the four conditions may continue 
to charge an export premium equal to 7 percent of their maximum price to 
domestic buyers for the same materials. 

All other exporters meeting the four conditions may add 25 percent of the 
maximum price of the manufacturer to wholesalers or jobbers except in the 
case of yarn, thread, twine, and rope. On exports of these four items they 
may add 125 percent of the average trade mark-up that existed either in the 
— 6 months of 1940 or from March 1 to April 15, 1942, whichever mark-up is 
ower. 

In cases where export sales are made of textiles purchased from other than © 
manufacturers or converters, such as wholesalers, exporters will still deter- 
mine their export premium at 25 percent of the ceiling price of manufacturers 
to the wholesale trade. Consequently, any mark-up taken by an interme- 
diary supplier must come out of this 25 percent premium. 

When export sales are made by exporters other than manufacturers or 
converters either to Canada or without performance of the required export 
functions, such as sales to procurement missions of foreign governments, they 
may charge the ceiling price of wholesalers or jobbers to similar domestic 
buyers, plus extra export expenses incurred that would not be needed on 
domestic sales. 

As the new conditions for charging export premiums are more restrictive 
than those formerly in effect, provision is made for completion of existing 
contracts without any change in the specified premium, so as to avoid hard- 
ship. Up to July 15, 1945, is allowed for completion ‘of deliveries on firm 
contracts entered into before June 4, 1945. 
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Exports of goatskins during the first 
2 months of 1945 amounted to 123,017 
pieces, valued at 348,720 soles, compared 
with 68,672 pieces, valued at 101,894 soles, 
during the corresponding months of 1944. 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


DEVELOPMENTS IN INDUSTRY, BRAZIL 


Important developments in the drug 
and pharmaceutical industry in Brazil 
in 1944 were the production on an ex- 
perimental scale of liquid penicillin, the 
output of citric acid and menthol in crys- 
tal form, and the initiation of exports of 
domestically produced emetine. 

The Brazilian crop of ipecac for 1944-45 
is estimated at 90 tons, a reduction of 20 
tons from the 110 tons produced in 
1943-44. This decrease is caused by the 
long drought, the diversion of labor to the 
transportation of merchandise for the 
rubber workers, and the high demand for 
labor for rubber collecting. 

The Brazilian Government has under 
consideration a measure to place an ex- 
port quota at 50 percent of the total root 
production. There is some doubt that 
the ceiling price to the consumer of 150 
cruzeiros (Mato Grosso ipecac) per kilo- 


gram, either for consumption or for ex- 
port, will make exportation sufficiently 
interesting. The ceiling price for Minas 
Gerais ipecac is 105 cruzeiros per kilo- 
gram. 

The average estimate of emetine con- 
tained in Brazilian ipecac for industrial 
purposes is calculated at 1.1 and 1.2 per- 
cent. This year’s production of emetine 
chlorhydrate is estimated at about 500 
kilograms. Internal consumption is 
small, and practically the entire emetine 
production is sent to England and the 
United States. 


SITUATION IN PERU 


During 1944, laboratory facilities for 
the manufacture of drugs and pharma- 
ceuticals in Peru continued their expan- 
sion. One local firm has opened a rather 
complete modern plant in which it plans 
to increase the quantity and the diversity 
of its products; another firm has in- 
stalled a laboratory for the production of 
penicillin. 

At the same time that the volume of 
United States drug sales appears to be 
growing steadily, competition from do- 
mestic, Chilean, and Argentine products 
is also increasing. Except for small scat- 
tered supplies in the Provinces, German 
drug and pharmaceutical stocks have be- 
come depleted. 
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Textbook Translations for “Other Americas” Increasing 


Industry in the countries south of the Rio Grande is catching up with the 
latest advances in scientific and business methods practiced in the United 
States. 

Textbooks on various phases of modern developments in the fields of medi- 
cine, chemical and electrical engineering, and production methods are being 
made available in both Spanish and Portuguese, says a statement just issued 
by the Office of Inter-American Affairs. Some the books are general and 
elementary; others are specialized and highly technical. 

Before the war, virtually all textbooks of this nature circulated in the other 
Americas were translations from European sources. With European indus- 
try, in its most advanced production practices, following those developed in 
the United States, the result has been that the Americas have had much of 
their technical information late, second-hand, and modified by European 
procedure. Consequently European authors of technical works have acquired 
prestige in the other American republics; and industrialists and engineers 
in those countries have found it easier to adopt the modified European prac- 
tices as explained in those works, than to adopt the basic methods used in 
the United States. 

United States manufacturers and dealers in industrial equipment who are 
concerned with outlets for their products in the other Americas, express the 
hope that the new textbooks from this country may have a wide circulation 
and that additional volumes of this nature will be issued, says the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs. 

Publishers in the United States have recently begun to show considerable 
interest in this field. One firm reports that it has signed contracts for 
translation of 30 of its industrial, technical volumes into Spanish, and 17 of 
them into Portuguese. An English-Spanish technical dictionary put out by 
the firm, giving more than 500,000 terms used in business and industry has 
been widely commended by exporters, government officials, and translators 








who long have recognized the need for a work of this type. 
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MEDICINES RATIONED IN SWITZERLAND 


Recently Switzerland has found it dif- 
ficult to import medicines or raw mate- 
rials for their manufacture. Medicines 
have been rationed very drastically to 
drug stores to obtain an equitable distri- 
bution throughout the country. Drug- 
gists have been obliged to ration prepara- 
tions to their customers by giving prefer- 
ence, first to doctor’s prescriptions, and 
second, to their regular clients; the cas- 
ual customer has been necessarily neg- 
lected. The recent influenza epidemic 
caused a shortage of roborant drugs, and 
even doctor’s prescriptions could not al- 
ways be filled. 


GERMAN SALES METHODS USED IN TURKEY 


German influence in the Turkish phar- 
maceutical field has been of long stand- 
ing. . Turkish physicians were familiar 
with both trade-marked and prescrip- 
tion items, and recommended them on 
the basis of long experience. Arrange- 
ments were made by- German firms for 
printing literature on pharmaceuticals 
for the public in Turkish and frequently 
in French. To effect the sale of spe- 
cialized hospital and clinical equipment, 
German concerns gave technical aid, 
and many Turkish citizens studied in 
German technical institutes. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


CONDITIONS IN ZINC-PRODUCING PLANTS, 
BELGIUM 


Although the principal zinc-processing 
plants in Belgium suffered considerable 
war damage, production could begin im- 


mediately if raw materials were avail- 
able. Belgium, one of the most impor- 
tant zinc producers in the world, has 
only negligible quantities of zinc ores, 
being almost entirely dependent upon 
imports from Australia, North and South 
America, North Africa, Sweden, and 
Italy. The industry uses primarily un- 
skilled labor, an abundance of which is 
expected to be available when needed. 
Its financial condition is reported to be 
satisfactory. 


PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


Canadian production of copper in 1944 
amounted to 547,943,586 pounds valued 
at $65,357,050 (Canadian currency), 
compared with 575,190,132 pounds valued 
at $67,170,601 in 1943. The quantity and 
value of production of other nonferrous 
metals during 1944, compared with 1943, 
were as follows: 275,213,106 pounds of 
nickel, $69,279,061, compared with 288,- 
018,615 pounds valued at $71,675,322: 
561,072,538 pounds of zinc, $24,126,119 
compared with 610,754,354 pounds valued 
at $24,430,174; 301,073,919 pounds of 
lead, $13,548,327, compared with 444,- 
060,769 pounds valued at $16,670,041; 
13,586,502 fine ounces of silver, $5,842,196, 
compared with 17,344,569 ounces valued 
at $7,849,111; 155,700 fine ounces of 
platinum, $5,994,450, as compared with 
219,713 ounces valued at $8,458,951. 


SITUATION IN ALUMINUM AND MAGNESIUM 
INDUSTRIES, FRANCE 


Production of bauxite in France in 
1944 amounted to 666,000 metric tons, 
of which 290,000 metric tons were ex- 
ported. This was a decrease from the 
916,000 metric tons produced in 1943 but 
well above the 587,000 tons produced in 
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1942 and the 489,000 tons in 1941. Out- 
put for some years has been largely in 
the hands of seven companies. 

On January 1, 1945, bauxite stocks on 
hand of 350,000 tons were sufficient to 
meet domestic requirements and to pro- 
vide about 100,000 tons for export dur- 
ing the current year. Of all bauxite used 
in France, about 91.5 percent goes into 
aluminum, 3.8 percent into abrasives, 2 
percent in refractories, and 1.5 percent 
in cement. 

Although many varieties and grades 
of bauxite are found in France, only a 
small quantity of first-quality white 
bauxite is available. This type is utilized 
in the ceramic and chemical industries. 
The red bauxite, which is abundant, is 
used in the metallurgy of aluminum and 
in the manufacture of cement and‘paint, 
whereas the gray or spotted bauxite is 
used in making abrasives. 

The principal bauxite deposits are in 
the Department of Var, near Brignoles, 
the source of more than 80 percent of 
the total output, and in the mines near 
Villeveyrac in the Department of 
Herault, which account for more than 
15 percent. 

There are five aluminum plants in 
France, four of which represent French 
capital. Combined output of the plants 
amounts to 246,000 metric tons of alumi- 
num annually. In all plants the Bayer 
process is used exclusively. The small 
damages suffered by installations during 
the war are being repaired. Two addi- 
tional plants with combined capacity of 
95,000 tons of aluminum annually are 
located in the Pyrenees. 

Production of aluminum in France in 
1944 amounted to 26,000 tons, imports 
were small, and exports totaled 1,800 
tons. It is estimated that present output 
is about 500 tons a month if transport, 
coal, power, and coke for the electrodes 
have become available. 

There are also in France rolling mills 
for production of aluminum sheets and 
sections, foundries for castings, and wire 
and cable plants. The capacity of these 
plants is sufficient for market require- 
ments. 

Much research is being done in France 
in the production and use of light-metal 
alloys and considerable progress has been 
made in the use of magnesium-alumi- 
num. A modern fabricating, plant for 
aluminum alloys is under construction 
at Isseire in the Department of Allier. 
Most of the equipment for the plant, 
which will have an annual capacity of 
50,000 tons, is to come from the United 
States, it is reported. 

The outlook for increased production 
of aluminum in France is said to be 
good. 

Output of magnesium in France during 
1944 amounted to 844 tons. The three 
main plants in the country that manu- 
facture metallic magnesium have a rated 
combined capacity of 380 metric tons 
monthly. Two of the plants employ the 
I. G. Farbenindustrie process, using mag- 
nesite and producing electrolytic magne- 
sium, whereas the third plant employs 
the Murex British process, using carbide 
in the reduction of magnesite to magne- 
sium. Magnesite normally is imported 
from Greece and Austria, but none has 
been available recently. Therefore, there 
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has been no production of magnesium in 
France in 1945. 

Imports and exports of magnesium, 
consisting of fabricated metal and scrap, 
are generally negligible. 


INVESTIGATIONS OF GOLD-MINING ACTIVI- 
TIES, ARUBA, NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 


Representatives of important Cana- 
dian gold-mining interests have visited 
Aruba, Netherlands West Indies, for the 
investigation of the possibilities of fur- 
ther gold-mining activities on the island. 
It is reported that as a result of these 
investigations a company capitalized at 
$3,000,000 (Canadian currency) will be 
formed. Necessary concessions have 
been obtained from the Curacao Govern- 
ment authorities on terms that are con- 
sidered most favorable. 

Diamond drills and other exploratory 
equipment already in the hands of the 
parent company reportedly will soon be 
shipped to Curacao. 

Although gold was discovered in Aruba 
about 120 years ago and for a long period 
was a Netherlands Government monop- 
oly, after 1872 mining operations were 
carried on by private operators. The 
last such firm to engage in gold-mining 
operations was the Aruba Goud Maat- 
schappij, which was formed in 1908 to 
smelt the ores of individual landowners 
who did the actual mining. This com- 
pany is said to have operated at consid- 
erable profit until the cheap labor avail- 
able was absorbed by the refinery opera- 
tions initiated by the oil companies. 
Since late in the 1920’s gold mining has 
been unimportant in the economy of the 
island. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN GOLD PRODUCTION, NEW 
ZEALAND 


Gold production in New Zealand in 
1944 is expected to show a decrease from 
that in 1943, according to a statement of 
the Under Secretary of the Mines De- 
partment of that country. The gold- 
mining industry has experienced greater 
difficulties in obtaining manpower and 
equipment than has any other segment 
of the mining industry, because of its 
relative unimportance under war condi- 
tions. 

The Sylvia Gold Mining Co. in the 
Thames district of the North Island has 
undertaken development work in an old 
gold mine in the area. A new internal 
shaft has been sunk and a crosscut shaft 
has been established to follow the course 
of the lode. Although results have been 
encouraging, a great amount of addi- 
tional exploration must be carried out 
before an appreciable tonnage of ore can 
be definitely proved to exist. The lode in 
the deposit is said to contain also lead 
and zinc ores in significant amounts. 


SITUATION IN PERUVIAN INDUSTRIES 


In February 1945 the first test-run pre- 
cipitates were produced in the new va- 
nadium-leaching plant at the Minas 
Ragra property in Peru. Capacity of 
the new installations is 200 tons of ores 
daily. The old leaching plant of 100-ton 
daily capacity has continued to function 
normally. 

The Peru Molibdeno, S. A., the only 
important producer of molybdenite con- 
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centrates in Peru, resumed milling op- 
erations the latter part of last year after 
a temporary shut-down in order to take 
advantage of the 90-day cancellation pe- 
riod in its sales-purchase agreement with 
a United States company for molyb- 
denite concentrates. 

Progress on the construction of the 
250-ton mercury plant at the Santa Bar- 
bara mine is proceeding slowly on ac- 
count of the shortage of available ce- 
ment and other construction materials. 
Although the ore reserves at this mine 
are large, the average grade is low. The 
future price of mercury will be the con- 
trolling factor in the successful opera- 
tion of this mine which, according to 
official exports, had a total production of 
1,040,452 quintals (Spanish quintal 
equivalent to 101.04 pounds) between the 
years 1571 and 1789. 

The outlook for gold mining in Peru 
is said to be promising, as indicated by 
current exploration and development by 
companies already established. One 
company organized in November 1944 
through the merging of four Peruvian 
companies has completed the construc- 
tion of a flotation plant with a daily ca- 
pacity of 200 metric tons at its Los Incas 
mine. Production started in December 
1944. In addition to its operations at 
the Sol de Oro, Calpa, and Los Incas 
mines, this company is also actively ex- 
ploring and developing other gold mines, 
including the San Juan, El Convento, 
Las Gamas, and Otoco properties, all 
situated along the coastal gold belt of 
southern Peru. Substantial ore reserves 
have been blocked out at these mines, 
and plans have been made to place these 
properties on a production basis when 
equipment and supplies are available. 
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The Santa Lucia mine is being 
equipped with a 75-ton amalgamation 
flotation plant by the company that con- 
trols 60 percent of its stock. Operations 
should begin sometime during the cur- 
rent year. Measured ore reserves at 
this mine are reported to be 60,000 met- 
ric tons averaging 25 grams of gold per 
ton. 


OUTPUT OF BAUXITE, SURINAM 


Output of bauxite in Surinam during 
the first quarter of 1945 amounted to 
131,696 metric tons, which was below the 
rate which prevailed in 1944 when total 
output was 625,804 tons. This low level 
of production was attributed to lack of 
shipping space to move the ores to mar- 
kets and to the decrease in demand in 
United States plants, which were being 
supplied by United States and Canadian 
production. 

Exports in the first quarter of 1945 
totaled 128,257 tons. Practically all 
bauxite mined in 1944 was exported. 

In view of the fact that United States 
and Canadian output of bauxite is be- 
coming larger, the outlook for increased 
demands for Surinam bauxite is not 
promising. 


MAGNESITE DEPOSIT BEING WORKED, 
SWEDEN 


An important deposit of magnesite dis- 
covered in the Arctic region of Sweden 
10 years ago is being worked as an emer- 
gency measure, because of the lack of 
imports. The deposit is located 120 kil- 
ometers north of the Arctic Circle in the 
Sarek National Park. By reason of the 
inaccessibility of the region, except 
through the expenditure of prohibitive 
amounts of money, the magnesite is 
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transported in sleds down a 150-foot 
mountainside to a small, frozen lake. 
There it is picked up by plane and car- 
ried 21 kilometers to the head of river 
navigation where it is stored. As soon 
as open water permits, it is moved by 
boats. It was expected that 500 metric 
tons would be delivered before the ice 
melted this spring. 

No information is available as to the 
percentage content of the pure mag- 
nesite, but it is reported that the grade 
is good. 


PRODUCTION OF GOLD IN SURINAM 


Production of gold in Surinam during 
March 1945 amounted to 22,806 grams, 
compared with 4,700 grams in the corre- 
sponding month of the preceding year. 
Output for the quarter ended March 31, 
1945, totaled 44,874 grams, compared 
with 28,336 grams in the first quarter of 
1944. Most gold mined in Surinam is 
destined either directly or indirectly for 
the United States. 


MINING IN TURKEY 


About 800 tons of copper blister were 
produced monthly at Ergani in Turkey 
during the first quarter of 1945, accord- 
ing to recent dispatches from Ankara. 
Demand for copper blister was light, re- 
sulting in accumulation of stocks total- 
ing more than 15,000 tons. At the end 
of the quarter the mine at Kuvarshan 
in eastern Turkey was still in operation 
despite the fact that reserves were al- 
most exhausted. 

There was little activity in the chrome 
mines during the quarter, oversea de- 
mand having ceased. Severe storms in 
southeastern Turkey hindered opera- 
tions, and the cable of the aerial tram- 
way bringing ore down from the mines 
to the railhead broke in February. 
Small amounts of ore were shipped to 
Sweden early in April. 

One small antimony mine at Turkal 
was taken over by the Eti Bank after 
studies were made by the Mining and 
Prospecting Institute. It is reported that 
approximately 300 tons of stibnite ore 
with an antimony content of 36 percent 
and 100 tons of a 48 percent ore content 
were on hand. 


GOLD PROSPECTING, UNION OF 
SoutH AFRICA 


Prospecting for gold on an extensive 
scale is being planned for the Vryheid 
district of Natal, Union of South Africa, 
according to the British press. Options 
have already been taken over large 
areas, and drilling will start early to 
test the conglomerate reefs which, it 
is hoped, will intersect at shallow 
depths. 

The Union’s gold-mining profits for 
1944 amounted to £99,623,168, a decline 
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of £4,967,540 from those in 1943. Dur- 
ing 1944 four mines gave notice to close 
down, it is reported. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


HIGH PRODUCTION COSTS OF FLUORSPAR, 
BOoLivia 


Although fluorspar exists in Bolivia in 
large quantities and in good grades, high 
production costs have prevented expor- 
tation. It has been estimated that 
Bolivian fluorspar can be delivered f. o. b. 
Chilean ports for about U. S. $34 a metric 
ton crude, and at a somewhat lower price 
if production in large quantities is justi- 
fied. 


CANADA LEADS IN ASBESTOS PRODUCTION 


In 1944 Canada produced 420,880 tons 
of asbestos valued at $21,599,787 (Ca- 
nadian currency), compared with 467,- 
196 tons in 1943 valued at $23,169,505. 
During January 1945, 31,300 tons were 
produced. Canada leads the world in 
the output of asbestos. 


INCREASE IN CEMENT PRODUCTION, TURKEY 


Production of the four cement factories 
in operation in Turkey during 1944 
amounted to 289,500 tons, representing 
some increase over the previous rate of 
output. Further increases may be ex- 
pected through the operation of addi- 
tional plants by the government. Ce- 
ment continues to be allotted to the 
vilayets by the Ministry of Economy. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


CUBAN IMPORTS OF OILS 


Cuban imports of soybean oil from 
January through April 1945 amounted to 
1,705,483 pounds, compared with 627,655 
pounds during the corresponding period 
in 1944. Imports of linseed oil from Jan- 
uary through April 1945 totaled 163,204 
pounds, compared with 521,899 pounds 
during the first 4 months of 1944. 


PRODUCTION OF COTTONSEED OIL AND CAKE, 
EGYPT 


Egyptian cottonseed production was 
unofficially estimated at about 3,004,500 
ardebs (1 ardeb=267 pounds) in the 
year ended August 31, 1943, and 2,520,000 
ardebs in the year ended August 31, 1944. 
The net amount of cottonseed on August 
31, 1945, is expected to be about 3,333,000 
ardebs, of which 2,850,000 ardebs will be 
from the new crop and the remainder, 
carry-over. 

Cottonseed imported during 1943-44 
season totaled 741,451 ardebs or 92,000 
metric tons. Exports of this commodity 
are prohibited. 

Egyptian manufacturers reportedly 
produced 42,000 tons of cottonseed oil in 
the year ended August 31, 1944, and 60,000 
tons during the preceding year. It is pre- 
dicted that the net amount for the year 
ending August 31, 1945, will approximate 
65,000 tons. 
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During the 1943-44 season, all cotton- 
seed oil produced and 14,000 tons im- 
ported were consumed domestically in the 
form of edible cottonseed oil, oil for soap 
making, and oil for the manufacture of 
vegetable shortening. 

Local organizations estimate that the 
production in Egypt of cottonseed cake 
totaled 200,000 metric tons during the 
year ended August 31, 1944, and 280,000 
metric tons in the preceding year. A net 
amount of 325,000 tons of cake is ex. 
pected for the year ending August 31, 
1945. During the 1943-44 season, most 
of the cottonseed cake was used as fuel, 
the rest as fertilizer and cattle feed. Ex- 
ports of cottonseed cake are banned by 
the government. 


OUTPUT OF EDIBLE OILS TO BE INCREASED, 
FRENCH MOROCCO 


The amount of olive oil entering com- 
mercial channels in French Morocco in 
the 1944-45 season is estimated at 2,500 
tons. 

Consumption of vegetable oils in Mo- 
rocco during 1945 is based upon the fol- 
lowing estimates: 2,500 tons of olive oil 
to be produced domestically; 3,000 tons 
of olive oil to be imported; and 18,000 
tons of peanut oil to be allotted by the 
French Central Government. 

Imports of vegetable oils into French 
Morocco in 1944 were as follows (1943 
figures ‘given in parentheses): Crude 
peanut oil, 2,230 tons (99 tons); refined 
peanut oil, 4,019 tons (8,666 tons); pea- 
nut oil for soap making, in 1943, 152 tons. 

Among the methods for increasing the 
supplies of edible oils is a program to 
expand the acreage of olive trees. Edi- 
ble-oil supplies have been reduced in 
those regions where not all the oil pro- 
duced has been placed on the market. 
Other oils, such as palm and coconut, 
have been mixed with peanut oil up toa 
proportion of one part of the former to 
three parts of the latter. 


SuPPLIES OF OIL For PERU 


Peru is largely dependent upon cotton- 
seed for vegetable oils and fats, supple- 
mented by moderate imports of vegetable 
and animal fats from Argentina. Since 
1942, cotton acreage has been reduced by 
15 percent, resulting in decreased cot- 
tonseed production. The government 
has attempted to encourage production 
of sunflower seed and other oilseeds by 
price-support programs, but with little 
success. 

Total cottonseed supplies were esti- 
mated by the Bureau for the Control of 
Manufactured Foodstuffs as of Septem- 
ber 30, 1944, as 2,236,000 quintals, or 
about 16 percent higher than the 1943 
production of 2,026,000 quintals. In ad- 
dition, supplies include stocks of 807,000 
quintals, plus confirmed mill orders for 
428,000 quintals. Proportional increases 
in the output of oil, cake, and meal 
should follow, although it is too early to 
make forecasts. In 1943, output of vege- 
table fat amounted to 95,700 quintals; 
crude cottonseed oil, 31,200 quintals; re- 
fined oil, 52,000 quintals; deodorized oil, 
38,000 quintals; and winterized oil, 17,800 
quintals. 

According to the Peruvian Cotton 
Chamber, stocks of cottonseed cake 
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amounted to 812,700 quintals at the end 
of September 1944; 291,000 quintals had 
peen used for fertilizer and 226,550 
quintals as livestock feed. Insufficient 
guano and efforts to improve pastures 
account for the increased use of cotton- 
seed cake and meal as fertilizer. 


URUGUAY’S REQUIREMENTS FoR OIL 


About 16,000 kilograms of castor oil 
are produced annually in Uruguay, and 
there are prospects for future increases. 
To supplement domestic production of 
the castor-oil plant, the raw material is 
imported from Brazil and Paraguay. It 
is estimated that production of castor 
oil can expand to 105,000 kilograms an- 
nually. 

Uruguay’s requirements of linseed oil 
amount to between 1,500 and 2,000 metric 
tons annually. Average production be- 
tween 1937 and 1939 totaled 855 metric 
tons annually, increasing to as much as 
3,500 metric tons in subsequent years. 
In recent years, domestic production of 
both linseed and the oil has been suffi- 
cient to meet domestic needs and to per- 
mit export of a small quantity of linseed 
oil. Imports of linseed oil reported for 
1943 amounted to only 437 kilograms. 
The greatest part of Uruguay’s linseed- 
oil production is used by the domestic 
paint-, varnish-, and putty-manufactur- 
ing industry. 

Imports of other oils into Uruguay in 
recent years were as follows: Soybean 
oil, 11,706 kilograms in 1943; tung oil, 
6,187 kilograms in 1943; 2,140 kilograms 
of wood oils in 1941. Wood oil imported 
from Argentina, Brazil, and Paraguay 
is similar to tung oil, and is known lo- 
cally as “tung oil of Paraguay.” Uruguay 
produces no tung oil. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


ARGENTINE IMPORTS INCREASE 


Argentine imports of certain petroleum 
products during 1944 were as follows: 
Fuel and Diesel oil, 463,269 metric tons; 
kerosene, 5,670 tons; lubricants, 3,879 
tons. In the case of Diesel and fuel oil, 
an increase of 100,000 tons was regis- 
tered as compared with imports in 1943, 
whereas imports of kerosene in 1943 were 
nearly three times larger and imports 
of lubricants were considerably more. 


CONSUMPTION OF O1rL SHALE, ESTONIA 


The shale-oil plants at Kohlta and 
Kivieli, Estonia,. were completely de- 
stroyed by the German occupational 
forces, according to the Soviet press. 
All the equipment was removed from the 
Sillamayae plant, and part of the build- 
ing was demolished. 

The Ryazan-Urals Railroad in 1943 
used 9,000 tons of oil shale in conven- 
tional units, whereas plans had called 
for untilization of 79,500 tons. The 1944 
plan called for utilization of 55,000 tons, 
with actual consumption not over 7,500 
tons. Oil-shale deposits at Ozinaka (Sa- 
ratov Oblast) have a heating capacity of 
1,000 to 2,500 calories per kilogram, and 
the Chernozatonski deposits have a heat- 
ing capacity of 3,000 to 5,000 calories. 
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Deposits at these two places amount to 
billions of tons, it is reported. 


Exports INCREASE, ARUBA, NETHERLANDS 
WEsT INDIES 


Exports of petroleum products from 
Aruba, Netherlands West Indies, during 
the first quarter of 1945 were 8 percent 
higher than in the corresponding quarter 
of the preceding year. Although de- 
creases were registered in tractor fuel 
(94 percent) and kerosene (55 percent), 
many items showed large increases. 
Among these were: lower-grade aviation 
gasoline, 48 percent; motor gasoline, 51 
percent; United States Navy Diesel oil, 
106 percent; gas oil, 77 percent; com- 
mercial fuels, 64 percent; unfinished lu- 
bricating-oil distillates, 106 percent; and 
naphthenic acids, 133 percent. 


Imports For FUEL DECLINE, BRAZIL 


The value of fuel imports into Brazil 
declined appreciably during 1944 from 
those of 1943. Gasoline imports declined 
20 percent in value, and fuel and Diesel- 
oil shipments, 47 percent. 


ASSOCIATION HANDLES PETROLEUM PROD- 
UCTS IN SWEDEN 


An association for the importation, re- 
fining, storing, and distribution of pe- 
troleum products has been formed in 
Sweden. Known as the National Asso- 
ciation of Consumers of Mineral Oils, 
(Svenska Oljekonsumenters Riksfor- 
bund), the group represents the Swedish 
Cooperative Fisheries, Central Union of 
West Coast Fishermen, the Automobile 
Owners’ Central Purchasing Association, 
National Union of Swedish Farmers, and 
the Cooperative Union. Plans to form 
the association were launched in the 
autumn of 1943. 


Om AND GAS SUPPLIES INCREASED, 
U.S. S. R. 


Total drillings in the Soviet Union’s oil 
field at Grozny during the first 9 months 
of 1944 were 1.5 times greater than in 
the corresponding period of 1943, ac- 
cording to the Soviet press. During the 
same period of time output of petroleum 
increased 61 percent and natural gas 100 
percent, it is reported. Eight years ago 
output in the Grozny area was restricted 
to regions immediately surrounding the 
city; operations have been expanded 
now to a much larger area. On the Ter- 
ski ridge, 80 kilometers from the city, a 
number of drillings have been made and 
production facilities are being con- 
structed. 

A second field is being opened up at 
Alhazovski, where 14 drillings have been 
made, and a third at Gudermes. Activi- 
ties are said to be spreading to the prom- 
ising Kharbizhin deposit about 140 ki- 
lometers from Grozny. To facilitate the 
development of this oil area, Grozny 
building and drilling organizations have 
set up their own supplies of building ma- 
terials and have constructed a carbide 
shop which supplies them with acetylene. 

The second section of a gas line from 
the Burguruslan deposit to the city of 
Kuibyshev is under construction. The 
first section was completed in 1943, per- 
mittjng the flow of this cheap high-grade 
fuel to numbers of factories and dwell- 
ings. When the second section goes into 
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operation, the supply available in the 
Kuibyshev area will be doubled. 

The Government has approved the 
construction of a gas pipe line from 
Saratov to Moscow, with work under the 
jurisdiction of the chief administration 
for synthetic liquid fuels. Saratov gas, 
approximately 2,000,000 cubic meters of 
which are yielded daily, is a cheap, effi- 
cient fuel. It is estimated that this fuel 
can be delivered in Moscow at one-half 
the cost of coal, one-third that of petro- 
leum, and nearly one-half that of fire- 
wood. Completion of the pipe line will 
release transportation facilities now 
hauling coal, wood, and oil. 


Radio 


RADIOS TO BE MANUFACTURED, INDIA 


Plans have been made by a newly reg- 
istered company in India to manufacture 
radios which will sell for about $30 each 
and will cost 60 cents, or less, monthly 
for upkeep, including the cost of the 
license. As many of the component parts 
as possible will be manufactured in the 
country, and others will have to be im- 
ported, probably from the United States. 


Rapios LICENSED, SWITZERLAND 


Radio sets licensed in Switzerland 
numbered 819,502 as of December 31, 
1944, or approximately one set for every 
five inhabitants, according to a foreign 
publication. At the end of January 1944, 
788,530 sets had been licensed. 


Special Products 


Imports INTO DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The following quantities (‘in kilo- 
grams) and values of selected items were 
imported into the Dominican Republic 
during 1944: Books and other printed 
matter, 61,273 ($62,480); blank books, 
34,614 ($15,177); playing cards, 2,273 
($5,328); cardboard boxes, 60,471 ($8,- 
381); all other cardboard containers, 
459,746 ($57,188); watches, 1,860 ($30,- 
262); pearls, precious stones, and imita- 
tions, 0.1 ($3); gold or silver plated jew- 
elry, 2,264 ($18,138); and toilet articles, 
57,055 ($96,952). 

Also imported were: Brushes of all 
kinds, 4,258 kilogram ($25,061); toys and 
games, 9,388 ($12,095); musical instru- 
ments and parts, 1,277 ($13,546); surgi- 
cal instruments, 3,148 ($34,236); glass 
bottles and jars, *1,929,820 ($159,441); 
glass utensils, 485,472 ($93,197); bath- 
tubs, urinals and toilets, 53,899 ($24,- 
632) ; and radios and phonographs, 1,359 
($7,393). 

Other imports into the Dominican Re- 
public during 1944 included: 53,955 kil- 
ograms of kitchen utensils ($9,989); 
cutlery, 2,844 ($22,859); domestic uten- 
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sils, 98,237 ($72,486); knives and forks, 
1,550 ($5,951); metal furniture, 25,588 
($13,511); and wooden furniture, 26,464 
($17,920). 


NICARAGUAN MARKET FOR PLASTIC PRODUCTS 


Total sales of finished plastic products 
in Nicaragua are estimated at approxi- 
mately $50,000 annually. There is no 
domestic plastics industry. Imports in- 
clude such articles as buttons, tableware, 
electric-light fixtures and accessories, 
toys, costume jewelry, picture frames, 
poker chips, and ashtrays, but statistics 
are not available on the importations of 
plastic products as such. 

Exports of plastics and products wholly 
or partly of plastics from the United 
States to Nicaragua in 1943 were valued 
at $65,979 and consisted of the following 
articles: Pens, mechanical pencils, jew- 
elry, compacts, buttons, brushes, umbrel- 
las and parasols, handbags, card cases, 
purses, belts, notions, novelties, electric 
sockets, outlets and parts, safety razors, 
coated book cloth, coated impregnated 
fabric, casein glue, and other synthetic 
gum and resin products. 

With the exception of Mexico as a 
source for buttons, the United States is 
the only important supplier of plastics 
and plastic products for Nicaragua’s 
postwar trade. Whether local importers 
will revert to importing merchandise 
manufactured of other materials from 
Czechoslovakia, France, and other coun- 
tries will depend principally on the qual- 
ity and price of the American products. 


Stone, Clay, and 
Related Products 


CuBAN IMPORTS OF BATH TILES 


Cuba imported from the United King- 
dom 1,896 metric tons of bath tiles dur- 
ing 1944. These were valued at 335,000 
pesos. 

Brick KILN OPERATING, ITALY 


Operations of a brick kiln near Flo- 
rence, Italy, were resumed in April, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the Al- 
lied Commission. The plant produces 
an estimated 1,500,000 bricks annually. 


AcCTIvITy In LIMOGES CHINA FACTORIES, 
FRANCE 


The china factories of Limoges, France, 
which had been closed since June 1944, 
because of lack of coal and other essen- 
tial materials and destruction of trans- 
portation facilities, resumed limited pro- 
duction early in 1945 when small ship- 
ments of coal began to be received. 

In addition to coal there are shortages 
of plaster of paris, wood, coke, packing 
material, various chemicals, and gold for 
decorating. Furthermore, cost of pro- 
duction has been augmented by increases 
in wages and prices of materials, and is 
estimated to be four times that prevail- 
ing in 1939. 

Since the first of the year the factories 
have been able to fire an average of two 
kilns per month which is considerably 
below the 1940-41 level. The domestic 
demand for chinaware is very great as 
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a result of destruction during the war, 
and most factories are 2 years behind in 
deliveries with no further increases in 
production expected before the fall of this 
year. It is claimed that from June 1940 
to the liberation, deliveries of chinaware 
to Germany did not amount to more than 
1 percent of the total Limoges produc- 
tion. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 


During the first 3 months of this year 
Canada exported flax and manufactures 
valued: at $469,000, as compared with 
$768,000 worth in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1944. Exports of rayon and man- 
ufactures increased in value to $2,167,000 
in the first quarter of 1945 from $1,519,- 
000 in like months of the preceding year. 


Cotton and Products 


COTTON CROPS AND EXPORTS, ARGENTINA 


About 70,000 metric tons of lint cotton 
are expected in Argentina from the 
1944-45 crop, according to the first esti- 
mate issued by the Argentine Ministry of 
Agriculture on April 23. This is far be- 
low the 1943-44 record crop of 119,921 
metric tons. 

Cotton exports during March totaled 
345 metric tons, of which 243 went to 
Chile and 102 to Uruguay. Exports dur- 
ing the first 3 months of 1945 aggregated 
1,441 tons, as compared with 2,342 tons 
in like months of 1944. Chile received 
755 tons (776 tons in 1944) ; Uruguay 584 
(205); Bolivia 102 (none). Cuba and 
Colombia received none during the first 
3 months of this year, but 1,331 tons 
and 30 tons, respectively, in correspond- 
ing months of the preceding year. 


CONDITION OF MILLS, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


The National Development Co.’s cot- 
ton-textile mill in Manila, Philippine 
Islands, is reported to be able to resume 
operations on short notice. It will be 
necessary to import supplies of raw cot- 
ton. 

The Madrigal mill was not badly dam- 
aged but suffered losses from looting. 
The Kinkwa Meriyasu textile mill was 
completely destroyed. 

About 1,500 shirts or pairs of trousers 
can be manufactured daily at another 
plant having sufficient industrial sewing 
and buttonholing machines in usable 
condition. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
ABACA ExporTs, PANAMA 


During February 206,235 kilograms of 
abaca were exported from Panama, as 
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compared with 261,904 kilograms in Jan- 
uary. Shipments in February 1944 to- 
taled only 37,880 kilograms. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


CUBAN EXPORTS 


Cuba’s exports of tobacco and tobacco 
products during the first quarter of 1945 
were valued at $9,169,408, compared with 
$8,116,095 during the corresponding pe- 
riod of the preceding year. The total 
quantity of unmanufactured tobacco ex- 
ported was smaller but prices were 
higher than in the first 3 months of 
1944. Exports consisted of 1,991,943 kil- 
ograms of unmanufactured tobacco, 
36,450,719 cigars, 15,424,684 cigarettes, 
and 5,883 kilograms of smoking tobacco, 
compared with 2,711,395 kilograms of un- 
manufactured tobacco, 31,304,845 cigars, 
10,608,748 cigarettes, and 1,132 kilograms 
of smoking tobacco during the first quar- 
ter of 1944. Exports of cigars, however, 
were smaller in the first quarter 1945 
than in either of the three preceding 
quarters, the decline being accounted for 
by the decrease in purchases for the 
United States armed forces which had 
made up a large portion of the total 
purchases in 1944. 

The United States was the largest pur- 
chaser of unmanufactured tobacco, fol- 
lowed by Argentina, Canada, the Canary 
Islands, and Portugal. Lesser puchasers 
were made by Chile, Uruguay, Peru, Bra- 
zil, and New Zealand. 

The United States was also the largest 
purchaser of cigars, (28,594,850), fol- 
lowed by Spain (6,286,280). British Af- 
rica, Argentina, Chile, Canada, Egypt, 
Great Britain, Peru, Panama, and others 
took the remainder. The largest pur- 
chaser of Cuban cigarettes during this 
period was Panama, Peru being second, 
followed by the United States, Argen- 
tina, Chile, and others. More than a 
third of Cuba’s exports of smoking to- 
bacco went to French Morocco, the re- 
mainder to Canary Islands, United 
States, Chile, and others. 


TOBACCO INDUSTRY IN PERU 


The Estanco del Tabaco, a Govern- 
ment agency, licenses all tobacco culti- 
vation in Peru and has charge of the 
importation, manufacture, and sale of 
all raw tobacco and tobacco products. 
Acreage is controlled by prescribing the 
number of plants which may be grown 
in each producing region, as illustrated 
by the following table showing authori- 
zations in 1944. 





| 
District | No. of lA nticipated| Estimated 
plants | crop yield 


Kilos 
| |  Kilos | 1,000 plant 





Tumbes.. _..| 15,000,000 | 1,725, 000 15 
San Martin.......| 4,000,000 | 276,000 69 
| ee ----| 2, 500, 000 175, 000 69 
Tingo Maria_... 1, 500, 000 75, 000 50 
Satipo.......... | 1,000, 000 64, 000 69 





During 1944, the Estanco was author- 
ized to invest 73,770 soles in developing 
the new Satipo producing zone, and to 
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extend crop loans aggregating 175,000 
soles to growers for the Tumbes area, 
and 20,000 soles for the Satipo area, at 
a rate of 20 soles per 1,000 plants to be 
repaid when the crop is sold. As a fur- 
ther aid to growers, prices were advanced 
over 1943 levels by about 15 centavos per 
kilo to 1.10 sole for first-quality leaf in 
the Tumbes area, and to 1.50 sole in the 
Satipo district, the maximum ceiling 
rice. 

‘ Although Peru is largely self-sufficient 
in leaf tobacco, about 10 percent of do- 
mestic requirements is normally im- 
ported, chiefly from the United States 
and for use in producing American-type 
cigarettes and for cigar wrappers. Im- 
ports in 1944 amounted to about 250 
metric tons, compared with 185 tons in 
1943 and 383 tons in 1942. 

Domestic cigarette production in 1944 
was estimated at 1,327,000,000 units, 
against 1,199,000,000 units in 1943; cigar 
production rose from 1,300,000 units in 
1943 to 1,400,000 in the following year. 
Receipts from sales of tobacco products 
amounted to 34,600,000 soles plus addi- 
tional miscellaneous surtaxes of 5,800,000 
soles, compared with 1943 gross receipts 
of 29,500,000 soles. The 1945 budget esti- 
mates income from sale of tobacco prod- 
ucts at 35,800,000 soles. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, VENEZUELA 


Production of tobacco in Venezuela in 
1944 is estimated at approximately 
6,000,000 pounds, including 500,000 
pounds of bright tobacco. The 1945 
crop of bright leaf is estimated at 650,000 
pounds. Planting of dark tobacco is ex- 
pected to be increased in 1945 but no 
crop estimates are available. 

Prices paid for the 1944 dark tobacco 
crop ranged from 20 to 35 cents per 
pound, or 10 to 15 percent above normal 
levels, according to the trade. Prices 
currently being paid for the best grade 
of bright tobacco range up to slightly 
more than $1 per pound. Cost of pro- 
duction is expected to rise in line with 
the labor demand, incident to increased 
petroleum exploration activities in some 
tobacco-growing areas. 

Imports of leaf in 1944 were estimated 
at not more than 15,000 pounds, all from 
the United States. 

The manufacture of cigarettes has 
steadily increased during the past year, 
production in 1944 being 1,913,339,000, 
which was approximately 13 percent over 
that of the preceding year. Current 
manufacture is at the rate of more than 
175,000,000 per month. 

Imports of cigarettes from the United 
States in 1944 were estimated at 9,450,000 
packs, or 189,000,000 cigarettes. During 


_ the first 2 months of 1945, about 38,000,- 


000 cigarettes of United States manufac- 
ture were imported. 





The Danish shipping company, Dansk 
Franske Damps., has increased its capital 
from 4,000,000 to 6,000,000 crowns, accord- 
ing to the foreign press. Ocean A. S. 
has increased its capital from 6,000,000 to 
14,000,000 crowns. It is reported that 
these companies are preparing to replace 
tonnage. 
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(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
June 11, 1945) 


The Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion has issued the following Current 
Export Bulletins: 


No. 626—Current Export Bulletin No. 249, 
June 6, 1945. 


I. Further Restoration of Private Trade to 
French West Africa* 


A. Effective July 1, 1945, the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration announces further res- 
toration of private trade to French West Af- 
rica (Mauritania, Senegal, French Guinea, 
Ivory Coast, Togoland, Dahomey, French Su- 
dan, and Niger). Export license applications 
for that area will be considered by the For- 
eign Economic Administration for any of the 
commodities listed in paragraph D below. 

It is suggested that interested exporters 
immediately establish trade contacts with 
French West Africa for these commodities in 
order to assure a continuous flow of supplies. 
The accompanying list of items restored to 
private trade is a substantial percentage of 
the commodities eligible for supply from the 
United States during the second half of 1945. 
To aid exporters in planning their business, 
a guide to the dollar value for each commod- 
ity group is given in paragraph D below. In 
addition, export license applications for small 
amounts of commodities which are not listed 
in paragraph D will be considered by the For- 
eign Economic Administration. 

Exporters are cautioned that thig export 
program does not represent a commitment of 
the Foreign Economic Administration and 
may be revised without further notification. 

B. The export procedure for Group A des- 
tinations as described in Comprehensive Ex- 
port Schedule No. 18, page 184 (Comprehen- 
sive Export Schedule No. 17, page 167), is 
applicable to French West Africa. Exporters 
are cautioned that the restoration of private 
trade does not affect the import license re- 
quirements of French West Africa and that 
shipments made to that colony which are 
not covered by import licenses may be con- 
fiscated upon arrival. U.S. exporters should 
continue to state the import license number 
or indicate “None” under question 5 of all 
export license applications (form FEA 419) 
for proposed shipments to French West 
Africa. 

C. Exporters are reminded that all of the 
general license provisions applicable to Group 
Yi eee are effective for French West 
Africa. 

D. COMMODITIES EXPORTABLE TO 
FRENCH NORTH AFRICA THROUGH U. S. 
COMMERCIAL TRADE AND ESTIMATED 
DOLLAR VALUE PER COMMODITY GROUP 
FOR THE 6-MONTH PROGRAM, JULY 1- 
DECEMBER 31, 1945 


Group 0—Animals and Animal Products, 
Inedible: 
Schedule B Nos. 020101-099998 
Estimated value less than $50,000 
Leather belting 
Other leather manufactures 
Tallow, inedible 
Glue, fish and bone 


Group 1—Vegetable Food Products and Bev- 
erages: 
Schedule B Nos. 101100—178000 
Estimated value less than $50,000 
Malt 
Macaroni 


*An announcement relative to U. S. trade 
with French North Africa will be published 
shortly. 
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Cereal foods 
Canned beans 
Canned peas 
Canned celery 
Tomato paste 


Group 2—Vegetable Products, Inedible, Ez- 
cept Fibers and Woods: 


Schedule B Nos. 200100—-299998 
Estimated value over $1,000,000 

Rubber cement 

Raincoats 

Feeding-bottle nipples 

Rubber erasers 

Ebonite 

Hard rubber goods (cycle brake blocks) 

Truck and automobile casings 

Truck and automobile inner tubes 

Motorcycle casings and inner tubes 

Bicycle casings and inner tubes 

Repair materials for tires and tubes 

Fan belts for automobiles 

Other rubber and balata belting 

Rubber hose and tubing (except garden) 

Rubber packing 

Gutta percha manufactures 

Rubber sheets 

Wood rosin 

Turpentine 

Wood tar 

Shellac, or substitute 

Gum benzoin 

Linseed oil 

Chestnut extract 

Other dyeing and tanning extracts 

Carrot seeds 

Other vegetable seeds 

Dark Virginia tobacco 

Hops ; 
Group 3—Tezxtile Fibers and Manufactures: 
Schedule B Nos. 300005—399900 
Estimated value over $1,000,000 

Cotton rags : 

Carded yarn, grey, bleached, or colored 

Sewing thread 

Cord (fishing) 

Filter cloth, heavy 

Sail cloth 

Beached drill, medium 40’’ and light 40’’ 

Khaki drill, medium 40’’ and light 40’’ 

Osnaburg 

Checks 

Plaids 

Chambray 

Cotton piece goods 40’’ printed 

Sheeting, bleached, dyed, and printed 40” 

Cheesecloth and gauze (nonmedicinal) 

Mosquito netting 

Print cloth 

Cotton trousering 

Gingham 

Mattress ticking 

Madras 

Handkerchiefs . 

Hosiery 

Briefs, men’s and women’s 

Shoe laces 

Cotton blankets 

Bed sheets 

Huck towels 

Duck 

Duplicating machine cloth 


Oakum 

Camel hair belting 

Hair felt 

Book a pyroxylin-coated and starch- 
fille 


Group 4—Wood and Paper: 


Schedule B Nos. 400100—479900 
Estimated value over $100,000 but less than 
$500,000 
Hardwoods 
Manufactures of natural cork 
Standard newsprint paper 
Book and cover paper 
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Greaseproof paper 

Wrapping paper (cigarette packages) 
Kraft wrapping paper 

Cigarette paper 

Toilet paper 

Paper board (box) 

Asphalt roofing paper 

Fiber insulation board 

Blotting paper 

Ledgers 


Tally books 

Drawing paper 

Typewriter paper 

Paper bags (lime, cement) 
Envelopes 

Copy books 
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Household enameled ware and ironware 

Hacksaw blades, power machinery and hand 

Wood and metal circular saws 

Woodworking hand saws 

Hacksaw frames and parts 

Wood bits and gimlets 

Files and rasps 

Hammers 

Vises 

Wrenches 

Reamers and drills 

Hand-operated drills and reamer operating 
devices and parts 

Taps and dies 

Hand-operated stocks and dies 

Hand-operated pipe cutters 

Pliers and pincers 
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Rock drills 

Concentrating and smelting machinery 

Other mining machinery 

Pumps and parts 

Engine lathes 

Other lathes 

Drilling machines 

Planers 

Grinding machines 

Sheet-metal-working machines 

Power hammers 

Other power-driven metal-working ma- 
chinery 

Pneumatic portable tools 

Welding torch sets and parts 

Textile machinery 

Sewing machines and parts 


Paper pads and slates 
Planes, chisels, gauges 


Group 5—Nonmetallic Minerals: Other mechanics’ hand tools (measuring) 
Schedule B Nos. 500100—599098 n. e. Ss. 
Estimated value less than $50,000 Tool grinders and emery wheel dressers 


Tobacco machinery and parts 
Sawmill machinery and parts 
Other woodworking machinery 
Blowers and ventilating machinery 





Petroleum products* 
Nursing bottles 
Lantern globes 
Chemical glassware 
Closet bowls and watercloset sets 
Lavatories, sinks, and other sanitary fix- 
tures and fittings 
Electrical porcelain (for 6600 V.) 
Other porcelain articles 
Refractory fire bricks 
Floor and wall tiles 
Refractory cement 
Sandstone sewer pipes 
Wheels of emery and corundum 
Emery powder 
Silicon carbide powder 
Wheels of artificial abrasives 
Abrasive cloth and paper 
Asbestos boards 
Asbestvs packing 
Graphite brushes 
Carbon electrodes and other carbon and 
graphite products 
Group 6—Metals and Manufactures, Except 
Machinery and Vehicles: 


Schedule B Nos. 600100-699700 
Estimated value over $100,000 but less than 


$500,000 

Concrete reinforcement bars 

Steel bars, containing no alloy 

Alloy steel bars 

Boiler plates 

Galvanized steel sheets 

Black steel sheets 

Tinplate 

Structural steel shapes 

Shaped plates 

Rails less than 60 Ibs. per yard 

Rail fittings, joints, splice bars, fishplates, 
and tie plates 

Railroad bolts and nuts 

Seamless boiler tubes 

Seamless oil-line pipe 

Cast-iron pressure pipe 

Cast-iron pipe fittings 

Steel welded black pipe 

Steel welded galvanized pipe 

Other steel pipe, n. e. s. 

Steel pipe fittings, n. e. s. 

Barbed wire 

Galvanized woven-wire fencing 

Insect wire cloth 

Other woven-wire screen cloth 

Wire rope cable 

Electric welding rods 

Bale ties and fasteners 

Iron welding rods 

Wire nails 

Shoemakers’ tacks 

Galvanized steel nails 

Bolts, machine screws, nuts, rivets, and 
washers 

Grey-iron castings 

Hard-iron 

Hard-cast iron 

Railway car axles fitted with wheels (ex- 
cept locomotives) 

Safety razor blades 

Scissors 

Table knives 

Butchers’ knives 

Machetes 

Tin and galvanized hollow ware 

Enameled iron or steel plumbing fixtures 
(lavatories, sinks, etc.) 


*Currently confined to Ivory Coast, Niger, 
Togoland, and Dahomey. 


(wheels excepted) 

Other hand tools 

Padlocks, iron, steel, brass, or bronze 

Door locks 

Hinges and butts, iron and steel 

Other building hardware 

Car and marine hardware 

Harware, n. e. 8. 

Needles, hand, sewing-machine, packing, 
and bagging 

Chains, n. e. s. 

Laboratory balances and weights 

Wood screws, iron or steel 

Steel fasteners for transmission belts 

Traps 

Boilers (palm oil) 

Aluminum thread 

Copper, refined in cathodes, billets, ingots, 
and bars 

Copper pipes and tubes 

copper plates and sheets 

Copper wire, weatherproof 

Other insulated copper wire 

Brass and bronze ingots 

Bronze bars, rods, and unfinished shafting 

Brass plates and sheets 

Brass pipes and tubes 

Plumbers’ brass goods 

Brass wire and welding rods 

Blow lamps 

Eyelets for tarpaulins 

Other brass and bronze manufactures 

Lead sheets and pipes 

Lead solder 

Antimonial lead 

Other lead manufactures 

Photoengraving zinc sheets 

Babbitt metal 

Antimony 

Silver solder 

Oth@r zinc sheets 


Group 7—Machinery and Vehicles: 


Schedule B Nos. 700000—799998 
Estimated value over $500,000 but less than 


$1,000,000 

Generators, direct current 

Accessories and parts for generators 

Welding sets, motor-generator and nonro- 
tating types 

Batteries 

Battery charges 

Watt-hour and other measuring meters 

Other electric ER instruments 

Electric motors, 4 H 

Electric motors, 1/200 H. P. 

Rheostats 

Accessories and parts for motors 

Portable electric tools 

Electric refrigerators and parts 

Large filament lamps 

Radio receiving sets 

Ignition equipment 

Insulating material 

Rigid metal conduit 

Sockets, outlets, fuse blocks, lighting 
switches, and parts, Nn. e. s. 

Steam engines and boilers 

Steam specialties 

Diesel locomotives 

Stationary gasoline engines 

Diesel engines, marine and stationary 

Engine accessories and parts 

Scrapers 

Bulldozers 

Other road machinery 

Hoists 

Other conveying equipment and parts 


Canning machinery 
Bottling machinery 

Oilmill machinery and parts 
Cotton gins and parts 

Ball bearings and parts 
Roller bearings and parts 
Portable air compressors 
Indicating instruments 
Valves and parts 
Metalworking furnaces 
Other industrial machinery 
Parts for typewriters 
Printing presses 
Bookbinding machinery 
Typesetting machinery 
Horse and power plows 
Harrows 

Cultivators 

Seed separators 

Feed cutters, grinders, and crushers 
Tracklaying tractors, 35-70 h. p., and parts 
Other agricultural machinery and parts 
Small trucks or station wagons 

Trucks 

Passenger cars 

Spark plugs 

Automotive replacement parts 

Garage material 

Watercraft 

Mine freight cars 

Parts for freight cars 

Wagons and drays 

Hand trucks 


Group 8—Chemicals and Related Products: 


Schedule B Nos. 800500—877000 
Estimated value over $100,000 but less than 

$500,000 

Coal tar 

Benzol 

Coal-tar pitch 

Carbolineum 

Insecticides, household and industrial 

Insecticides, agricultural, petroleum oil 
sprays 

Paradichlorobenzene 

Cutch gum 

Chloropicrin 

Naphthalene 

Cresol 

Water softeners 

Cementing powder (hardener) 

Cleansing compounds 

Washing blue 

Washing powder 

Scouring powder 

Metal polishes 

Shoe polishes 

Wood polishes 

Other extracts 

Oxalic acid 

Lactic acid 

Hydrochloric acid 

Sulfuric acid 

Denatured alcohol 

Glycerin 

Acetone 

Aluminum sulfate 

Chloride of lime 

Calcium carbide 

Calcium chloride 

Caustic potash 

Potassium carbonate 

Chrome alum 

Saltpeter 

Potassium chloride 

Borax 

Sodium fluosilicate 
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Bicarbonate of soda IT. Changes in General Licenses 
Caustic soda The following changes in general licenses are effective June 12, 1945, unless otherwise noted: 
Sodium phosphate 
; Sodium hydrosulfiite aura 
Sodium chlorate Dept. of General license | GLV value value | G-post value 
Sodium sulfide Com- country group | limits group K wane - td Primite 
Sodium metabisulfate merce Commodity 
Sodium salicylate Fate wl 
Sodium hyposulfiite wanes Old | New | Old | New | Old | New | Old | New 
Carbonate of soda 
Ammonium hydroxide 
; Anhydrous ammonia Petroleum and products 
“ fron sulfate "om | rad) packaged fo pha 
ed for pharmaceu- 
Spanish white tical purposes with individual 
Zinc oxide packages trade-mark or 
Lamp black brand name of the ae 
Dryers for paints or processing com ed a con- 
tents of each individ Genbalnnt 
White lead in oil not to exceed five pounds !_________- None} K |g een None 25 5 25 
Chemical pigments, n. e. s. 
Bituminous paints (water-proofing) Other nonmetallic minerals, including 
Red lead in oil Pres precious 
Siamnineas compound Mee | ee ete 
Paints, powder, ready-mixed, underwater, Graphite pe tes ay SE Ss Eee 7 we bas - ee * 
eae special 547201 Other Ceylon -  aaesant 97-98% 
Thinners ge me ig ee ere None | None 2 250 250 25 25 1 25 
Varnishes 547203 on — hg oe em lump, or 
chip (excep agascar e, 
ae arta owe sulfate crystalline lump, or chip)!_...__-- None | None 2\250 250 25 25 1 25 
atety ruses 547400 | Carbon or graphite products: 
sre 4 hel —- brushes and stock for auto- 
aving stic WGI WR isis ses te capantadaadny None |} None 100 25 25 25 25 25 
“ery tee |. Meee eet a ek 4 eles eee 
ical r t Th a a A Oem fae <8 ee eS 
Medical and laboratory preparations 548098 Other graphite manufactures in | None | None 2 250 250 25 25 1 25 
Group 9—Miscellaneous: pb on ry flake Fenn 
crystalline lump or chip grap 
Schedule B Nos. 900050—999990 is an essential com t ‘ 
Estimated value over $100,000 but less than cept graphite Ban geo eel ng 
$500,000 retorts, and electrodes). ! 
Rolls of sensitized films not exposed Electrical machi 4 - 
Dry plates rica chinery and apparatus 
Photographic paper . 709200 | Starting, lighti ‘ 
St g, lighting, and ignition equi N N 100 25 25 25 25 25 
= | Motion-picture equipment , ment, automotive (report ak one one 
Developing dishes plugs in 792100). 
Margin regulator for enlargements 
Ophthalmic lenses ~ a, i iio and 
Sun glasses quipme 
Sun lenses 
. ce Bs ld ee EE ECS EY Ce None | Non 100 25 25 25 25 25 
Welders’ goggles and glasses 792305 | Bolts, Soonnins screws, nuts, rivets, | None None 100 25 25 25 25 25 
Spectacle frames and side pieces and ees, automotive replece- 
Magnifying glasses ment. 
Spectacle Asem metallic 792305 ee parts, automotive | None | None 100 25 25 25 25 25 
—— 792305 — Jenses, automobile, for re- | None | None 100 25 25 25 25 25 
Triangular rulers 792305 | Taillight lenses, automobile, for re- 
cts: Other drawing equipment placement. - .| None | None 100 25 25 25 25 25 
Other surveying and engineering instru- 792305 | All other automotive parts for re- 
ments eS RR RES iets RES OF None | None 100 25 25 25 25 25 
than 3 Black lead pencils oe ——— men hand and electric.| None | None 100 25 25 25 25 25 
79270 er automobile accessories, n. e. s. 
a — : — chains, automobile and 
a pencils CUNT CON Sas cin coca che daw None | None 100 25 25 25 25 25 
Metallic pen points aan me truck, and bus 
Penholders engines for replacement on ve- 
hicles with either American or -- 
atau -— — foreign trade name or assembly 
oll g po on new vehicles with foreign ’ nig 
Duplicating ink trade name: 
Stamp pad ink 793130 Diesel and semi-Diesel (injection 
Printing paste type) (not including starting, 
Carbon paper ignition, and fuel systems) - __-- -| None | None 100 25 25 25 25 25 
Typewriter ribbons 793150 Gasoline (carburetor type) (not 
Pp i including starting, —- and 
t ok ond oa Bee: None | None 100 25 25 25 25 25 
Stencils seas = Pharmaceutical 
Thumb tacks eparations 
— nr oor ea ginees. 1 Peniciitin 1.5 St None | None | *None *10 | *None *10 | *None *10 
err ange periodicals and pamphlets Industrial Chemicals 
0 caps 
Roofing asbestos cement (corrugated 832001 | Formaldehyde, 40% solution by vol- 
sheets) ume 37% by weight (formalin) '._.| None | None 2100 100 25 25 25 25 
sre lc manties Miscellaneous Commodities, n. é. 8. 
ee lamps O00NeG ) Cambtbii os. cccdue seks dcvunniions K | None 100 | None 25 | None 25| None 
on A gl lamps and parts ° ey eer 0 wer ee Ay one payed nan — ay = forms, pce me ov and derivatives of the com- 
modities, even though not cover y the Se le B number for the entry, are u 
Fire-fighting equipment 1 Effective date of change—immodiately, “ 
Hemp hose and patching material 2GLV value limit for shipments to Brazil, $25. 
Bakelite, sheets and rods . 
Brushes, tooth, shaving, paint, nail, and No. 627—Current Export Bulletin No. tet IE COMMERCE WEEKLY June 2, 1945, — 
mould ect art A, are effective July 1 
, June 7, 1945 » Pp . y 1, 2 
Combs 250 Ju instead of June 2, 1945. Comprehensive Ex- 
Candles I. Correction to Current Export Bulletin No. port Schedule No. 18, section I, is amended 
es a (any type) 245, Subject II, Part A—Export of Photo- accordingly. 
erosene refrigerators graphic Film II. Customs Inspection of Tools Incorporat- 
Parts for kerosene refrigerators a 
Fish hooks . The changes in general licenses for photo- ing Diamonds or Diamond Dies 
Trunks graphic film announced in Current Export Exporters are advised that the provisions 
Children’s sun helmets Bulletin No. 245. Announcement 622 in of Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 18, 
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Page 157, item 21, paragraph A-1 (Compre- 
hensive Export Schedule No. 17, page 157, 
item 21, paragraph A-1), requiring exami- 
nation by collectors of customs before ex- 
portation of diamonds; no longer apply to 
tools incorporating diamonds, or diamond 
dies. However, collectors of customs may, 
in their discretion, require examination be- 
fore clearing shipments of tools incorporat- 
ing diamonds, or diamond dies. 


III. Controlled Materials Procured Through 
Special Sales Under War Production Board 
Priorities Regulation 13,as Amended 


A recent amendment to War Production 
Board Priorities Regulation 13 removed all 
controlled materials from List B of the 
Regulation. Therefore, special sales of con- 
trolled miaterials as defined in Priorities 
Regulation 13 may be effected without clear- 
ance with the War Production Board. How- 
ever, applications for export licenses on form 
FEA 419 will continue to be required for 
all controlled materials classified as surplus. 

In filing export license applications in con- 
nection with steel purchased from the Metals 
Reserve Company (subsidiary of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation) and other 
government agencies under the deferred de- 
livery plan, applications should continue to 
state in item 7 (e) of the application (form 
FEA 419), in addition to a full description, 
the surface condition (such as rusted, pitted, 
bent, fire ed, etc.) whenever the ma- 
terial is not in prime condition. 

The provisions of Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 18, page 167, title F, items 3 
and 4, are modified accordingly. 


IV. Certain Commodities Destined to Eire no 
Longer Require Blockade Control Permit 


A. Effective immediately, the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration announces that the 
following commodities do not frequire a 
blockade control permit when destined to 


EIRE: 

Castor Oil, medicinal and industrial grades 

Paraffin Wax 

Steel Mill Products 

Automobile and Truck Replacement Parts 
and Accessories 

Tobacco, including cigars and cigarettes 

Any commodity or commodities included in 

a single application, provided the total 

value shown on the application is not in 

excess of $100, whether shipped by parcel 
post or otherwise. 

B. Therefore, exporters may submit appli- 
cations for licenses to export to EIRE any of 
the commodities listed above without having 
received notification from the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration to do so. However, 
a blockade control number shall still be as- 
signed to all approved applications. 

C. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 18, 
page 195, item 9 (Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 17, page 194, item 10), is 
amended accordingly. 


V. Shipments in Transit from Canada to Cer- 
tain European Destinations—General 
In-Transit License GIT-C/MS 


Effective immediately, in-transit shipments 
of commodities which originate in Canada 
may be exported from the United States to 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, 
Luxembourg, The Netherlands, and Norway 
under the authority of the general in-transit 
license GIT-C/MS. The general in-transit 
license GIT-C/MS is therefore amended to 
read as follows: 


igna Countries Countries of 

Des tion of Origin Destination 

GIT-C/MS Canada Countries in List M or 
S, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, 
France, Luxem- 
bourg, The Nether- 
lands, and Norway. 


VI. Ship Stores and Bunker Fuel 


Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 18, pa 
page 199, item 1, paragraph d (Comprehensive 
Export Schedule No. 17, page 197, item 1, 
paragraph d), is amended to read as follows: 

Since it is necessary to utilize all available 
means of delivering bunker fuel, food stores, 
cabin, deck, and engine stores to certain 
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friendly destinations in order to build up re- 
serve stocks at those ports, individual ships 
listed in paragraph a may load at U. S. ports, 
under general license, bunker fuel, food 
stores, and cabin, deck, and engine stores in 
excess of their normal requirements for the 
outgoing and any immediate return voyage, 
provided such surplus amounts have been ap- 
proved in writing by an authorized repre- 
sentative of the War Shipping Administra- 
tion. 


VII. Individual Export Licenses Required to 
Cover Certain In-Transit Shipments of 
Automotive Vehicles. Schedule B Numbers 
790101 Through 791100 


Effective immediately, Comprehensive Ex- 
port Schedule No. 18, pages 125 and 126, title 
D, General In-transit Licenses GIT (Com- 
prehensive Export Schedule No. 17, pages 125 
and 126), is amended by the addition of 
automotive vehicles, Schedule B Nos. 790101 
through 791100, to item 4, paragraph e, headed 
“Excepted Commodities.” Automotive vehi- 
cles which are shipped in transit through the 
United States will require individual licenses 
for export unless authorized by the provisions 
of item 4, paragraph e, referred to above. 


VIII. Tires and Tubes Imported for Repair 
and Recapping—General License GLR 


The provisions of General License GLR 
which authorize the return of repaired tires 
and tubes to Mexico are now extended to 
other destinations. Effective immediately, 
Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 18, title 
M, RETURN OF COMMODITIES TO COUN- 
TRIES FROM WHICH IMPORTED—GLR, 
Pages 131 and 132, paragraph f (Comprehen- 
sive Export Schedule 17, pages 131 and 132), 
is amended as follows: 

Tires and tubes owned and used in foreign 
countries, if brought into the United States, 
its territories, or possessions for the purpose 
of being repaired or recapped, may be re- 
turned after repair and recapping to the 
country of origin under general license GLR 
provided such tires and tubes are (1) im- 
ported under a six months’ bond for exporta- 
tion or (2) brought into the United States 
in any other manner and properly marked or 
recorded by the collector of customs at the 
port of importation so that they may be iden- 
tified when exported. 

Substitutions of tires and tubes for those 
imported will not be authorized for export 
under this general license. 


Import Control 


No. 66—Amendment to General Imports 
Order M-63, Deleting Various Products 
from Lists of Materials Subject to that 
Order, Eliminating List I, and Redesignat- 
ing Remaining Lists as “List A and List B” 


An Amendment to General Imports Order 
M-63 as amended April 16, 1945, issued by 
the War Production Board on June 4, 1945, 
and effective on that date, deletes several 
products from the lists of materials hereto- 
fore subject to that Order. 

At the same time List I of the Order is 
eliminated and the remaining lists (List 
II and List III) are redesignated respec- 
tively as List A and List B. The few items 
heretofore remaining on List I are trans- 
ferred to List A and it will no longer be nec- 
essary to obtain authorization under Order 
M-63 to dispose of these materials after they 
are imported. 

In making the above changes, the Amend- 
ment deletes the provisions of paragraph 
(c) and paragraph (d) which are now no 
longer required, and also amends the word- 
ing of the text of the Order where necessary 
to provide appropriate references to the 
lists of materials now to be designated as 
List A and List B. Interpretations 1 and 3 
at the end of the Order are also deleted since 
they are no longer necessary. 

Deletions and other changes made by this 
Amendment in the lists of materials subject 
to the Order are as follows (Schedule A 
Commerce Import Class Numbers in paren- 
theses; N. 8. C. indicates no separate class 
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number provided in Schedule A of the De- 
partment of Commerce) : 

Moved from List I to List A—Broomcorn 
(2936.000); chrome ore (chromite) (6213.100, 
6213.300, and 6213.500); feathers for beds (in- 
cluding goose and duck feathers and down, 
and mixture thereof, new and _ used 
(0922.200); manganese ore (including fer- 
ruginous) or concentrates, and manganifer- 
rous iron ore, containing 35 percent and over 
of manganese (6211.200 and 6211.300). 

Removed from List II (List A)—Beryl ore 
or beryllium ore (6270.000); beryllium oxide, 
carbonate and other beryllium salts (9380.- 
963); metallic beryllium, caesium, lithium, 
and potassium (8380.870); hides and skins: 
deer: buck or doe (0293.100); istle or tampico 
fiber, manufactured in whole or in part 
(dressed) (3410.010); istle or tampico fiber 
manufactures (including all products in 
whole or in part of istle) (N.S. C.); istle or 
tampico fiber, unmanufactured (including 
istle waste) (3405.000); milkweed (N.S. C.); 
quebracho extract (2344.000); quebracho 
wood (2305.000); red squill (2210.650)s 

Added to List A—Istle or tampico rope, 
twine or yarn (N.S.C.). 

Removed from List III (List B)—Balata, 
not elsewhere specified on the order 
(N. 8S. C.); cotton waste (3006.350). 

Added to List B—Balata, 
(N.S.C.). 

The only essential difference between List 
A and List B as they are now to appear on 
M-63 is that List B products do not require 
authorization for importation into the United 
States via the overland route from Canada, 
Mexico, Guatemala or El Salvador. However, 
imports of List A and List B products im- 
ported via sea route require authorization, 
application for which, as heretofore, will 
continue to be made on Form WPB-—1041. 


No. 67—Amendment to War Food Order 63 
Making Certain Poultry from Canada, 
Mexico, Guatemala, and El Salvador Sub- 
ject to the Order. 


An Amendment to War Food Order 63, 
issued by the War Food Administration on 
June 8, 1945, and effective June 15, applies 
the provisions of the Order to imports of 
dead, fresh, chilled or frozen chickens, gui- 
neas and turkeys, and prepared or preserved 
chickens and turkeys, from Canada, Mexico, 
Guatemala, and El Salvador. 

Imports of the above-mentioned items 
from other sources were already subject to 
WFO 63 and the amendment merely extends 
the control to apply to imports of the des- 
ignated items from all sources. 

Live chickens, guineas and turkeys con- 
tinue exempt from the provisions of WFO63 
when imported from Canada, Mexico, Guate- 
mala and El Salvador. 


Bafacona 


Price Control 


No. 29—Mazimum Export Prices for Textiles 
of Cotton or Artificial Fiber 


Effective June 9, 1945, the Office of Price 
Administration has issued Amendment 16 to 
the Second Revised Maximum Export Price 
Regulation, establishing new maximum ex- 
port prices which may be charged on export 
sales of textiles of cotton or artificial fiber 
other than sales to agencies of the United 
States buying for Lend-Lease purposes. 

Section 7—-A of the Regulation is revoked 
and a new Section 8.2 is added to regulate 
maximum export prices for textiles of cot- 
ton or artificial fiber. 





A proposal for the establishment in 
Seylon of a cement factory to cost about 
£650,000 has received the approval of the 
State Council, reports the foreign press. 





Latest official statistics of shipments of 
refrigeration machinery from the United 
Kingdom show a decrease from 2,830 
tons (£396,373) in 1938 to 516 tons (£108,- 
990) in 1943. 
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*xThe following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 








Articles of interest to businessmen 
appearing in the Department of State 
Bulletin, June 3, 1945: 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price, $3.50 
a year. The June 3 issue contains these 
articles: 


PoLticy TOWARD NEw GOVERNMENT IN 
IraLy. Statement by Acting Secretary 
Grew. 


DISPLACED PERSONS IN GERMANY: PRES- 
ENT OPERATIONS. 


FORMOSA. 


LIMITATION OF THE PRODUCTION OF 
OpPpIuM. 


RENEWAL OF TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT. 
Statement by Assistant Secretary Clay- 
ton. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF ALIEN PROPERTY 
CUSTODIAN, 


REPATRIATION OF ITALIAN, GREEK, AND 
AMERICAN NATIONALS, 


“THe Jos AHEAD FOR THIS NATION IS 
CuLeaR.” Message of the President to 
Congress. 


UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON INTER- 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION. 


FINANCIAL AGREEMENT. France-United 
Kingdom. 


AVIATION AGREEMENTS. Brazil. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING AGREEMENT. New 
Zealand-South Africa. 


MILITARY-MISSION AGREEMENT. El Sal- 
vador. 


Other Publications 


SECURITY IN THE PaciFic. Institute of 
Pacific Relations. 1945. 169 pp. Price, 
$2.50. A preliminary report of the Ninth 
Conference of the Institute, this book 
gives views of the economic, social, ra- 
cial, and political problems of the Pacific 
area. 


Available from: Institute of Pacific 


Relations, 1 East 54th Street, New York 
22, N. Y. 


A Price ror Peace. Antonin Basch. 
1945. 209 pp. Price, $2.50. The author 
believes that healthy markets for Eu- 
rope’s products are tied irrevocably to 
the peace, prosperity, and welfare of the 


JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


postwar world. He points out the dan- 
gers threatening the peace if immediate 
action is not taken for concerted inter- 
national assistance and expanding world 
trade, as well as for an economic cooper- 
ation, organized on a broad basis. 
Available from: Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 





Postwar Britain— 


(Continued from p. 8) 


a new area. It is made plain, however, 
that every individual must exercise to 
the full his own initiative in adapting 
himself to changing circumstances. “It 
would be a disaster,” the Paper states, 
“if the intention of the Government to 
maintain total expenditure was inter- 
preted as exonerating the citizen from 
the duty of fending for himself and re- 
sulted in a weakening of personal enter- 
prise.” 


Central Finance 


The section on central finance has 
been described as “evasive” and as the 
weakest part of the whole statement. 
The general approach is illustrated by 
the opening sentence which states: 
“None of the main proposals contained 
in this Paper involves deliberate plan- 
ning for a deficit in the National Budget 
in years of sub-normal trade activity.” 
The Paper appears to be concerned that 
as little as possible of the cost of main- 
taining employment fall on the central 
budget, and that most of the mecessary 
financing be accomplished through local 
governmental expenditures, with aid 
given by the central authorities when 
required. According to the Paper, the 
policies proposed “certainly do not con- 
template any departure from the princi- 
ple that the Budget must be balanced 
over a longer period.” A policy of allow- 
ing the dead-weight debt to increase is 





Clsblahing and Operating a... 
Metal Working Shop 
& 


Written at the management level and is designed to 
be helpful to veterans, war workers and employees 
in civilian enterprises who are seriously considering 
the establishment of a Metal Working Shop. Those 
already in business may also find this handbook helpful. 
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The Commercial Intelligence Unit has 3 


recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 


Advertising Media—Brazil, Chile, Cuba, 
Paraguay, and El Salvador. 

Seeds and Bulbs, Importers, Dealers, Grow- 
ers, and Exporters—Mexico. 





specifically rejected and, even more im- 
portant, possibilities of decreasing it are 
discussed. 

The consensus of British opinion has 
been that the Government does recog- 
nize the necessity of being free to adapt 
budgetary policies to the requirements of 
an employment program but at the same 
time wishes to placate as much as pos- 
sible the protagonists of “sound” budget- 
ary policy. In support of their position 
they refer to the following statement of 
the Paper: 


An undue growth of national indebtedness 
will have a quick result on confidence. But 
no less serious would be a budgetary deficit 
arising from a fall of revenue due to de- 
pressed industrial and commercial conditions. 
Therefore, in controlling the situation, espe- 
cially in the difficult years after the war, the 
Government will have equally in mind the 
need to maintain national income, and the 


need for a policy of budgetary equilibrium 
such as will maintain the confidence in the 


future which is necessary for a healthy and 
enterprising industry. 


International Implications 


In a closed, isolated economy it might 
be possible to discuss the promotion of 
full employment without reference to the 
international implications of such.a pol- 
icy. To do so in the case of the United 
Kingdom would mean omitting an essen- 
tial consideration. In the words of the 
White Paper: “The level of employment 
and the standard of living which we can 
maintain in this country do not depend 
only upon conditions at home.” First, 
the nature of the British economy is 
such that large amounts of foodstuffs 
and raw materials must be imported; 
and, secondly, lacking any substantial 
recovery in the foreign exchange earned 
from services or derived from oversea 
investments, the United Kingdom will 
have to expand merchandise exports if 
imports are to be continued at prewar 
levels. Moreover, if artificial restrictions 
are not imposed, it may be presumed 
from past experience that full employ- 
ment in the United Kingdom will be ac- 
companied by a rise in total expendi- 
tures on imported products, although not 
necessarily or probably to the same ex- 
tent for all constituent commodities.‘ 

A prime requisite for an expansion in 
British exports will be prosperity in 


4More detailed discussion of these factors 
will be found in a previous article, British 
Post-War International Trade, ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, May 19, 1945. 
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markets abroad, particularly since the 
United Kingdom must rely to such a great 
degree on the export of manufactured 
goods of high quality. Therefore, it is 
announced, “the Government * * * are 
seeking to create, through collaboration 
between the nations, conditions of inter- 
national trade which will make it pos- 
sible for all nations to pursue policies 
of full employment to their mutual ad- 
vantage.” But “it is with industry that 
the responsibility and initiative must 
rest for making the most of their oppor- 
tunities to recover their export markets 
and to find fresh outlets for their prod- 
ucts.” One of the guiding principles of 
Government policy will definitely be the 
avoidance of a continuing deficit on cur- 
rent account in the international balance 
of payments. In addition to listing some 
of the objectives of international coop- 
eration as insuring reasonably stable 
rates of exchange and checking swings in 
world commodity prices, the White Paper 
makes the interesting comment that it 
will be necessary “to arrange that coun- 
tries * * * faced with temporary diffi- 
culties in their balance of payments shall 
be able to take exceptional measures to 
regulate their imports and to call on 
other nations, as good neighbors, to come 
to their help, so that their difficulties 
may bexeased without recourse to meas- 
ures which would permanently arrest the 
flow of international trade.” This com- 
ment undoubtedly had reference to the 
proposals and objectives which subse- 
quently were incorporated in the Bretton 
Woods Agreements. 

Briefly, the White Paper accepts the 
vital role of international developments 
and the importance of external trade in 
the British economy, but avoids any de- 
tailed discussion of these elements. In 
a document of this type such a procedure 
is not surprising, despite the fact that 
without success in the international 
sphere the attainment of full employ- 
ment in the United Kingdom will be by 
a materially different road. 


Parliamentary Reaction 


Although the Parliamentary debate on 
the Paper was characterized by The 
Economist as “profoundly disappoint- 
ing,” while the speeches of the members 
were described as “far below the level of 
opportunity,” the debate did reveal sev- 
eral significant facts. Thus, the over- 
whelming majority of the House of Com- 
mons, irrespective of party, looked with 
critical approval on the Paper and par- 
ticularly welcomed the State’s accept- 
ance of responsibility for maintaining 
a high and stable level of employment. 

Outright opposition, not to be confused 
with the selective criticism offered by 
many members, was confined to two 
small groups, united only in their gen- 
eral rejection of the Paper. Dissatisfac- 
tion was expressed by the first group on 
the ground that the proposals did not 
penetrate to the heart of the problem, 
i. e., the capitalist system of profit and 
private enterprise. At the other extreme 
the second group described the proposals 
as unnecessary, unjustified, and unau- 
thorized interference with free enter- 
prise and private property, eventually 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Acts 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 








Country Date signed |Date effective 
ERS Fa a Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium (and Luxem- 

SEES Feb. 27,1985 | May 1, 1935 
RE Mar. 28,1985 | June 3, 1935 
RRR SERRE RS: May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
| EROS Ee Feb. 2,1985 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada (see revised 

agreement below). -_-__.- Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 
xinotem of the Nether- 

lands (Netherlands in 

Europe, Netherlands 

Indies, Surinam, and 

ee ees Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland __._____.-- ..-| Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Honduras.-_-_-_- as til acces Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
oe Sept. 13, 1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala___...___.__-_-- Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 


France and its colonies, 
dependencies, and pro- 
tectorates other than 





TR CS 5 weeseisel May 6, 1936 Do. 
Nicaragua !.............- Mar. 11, 1936 | Oct. 1, 1036 
sa dicnccs witiagianiien May 18, 1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
i SS Sa Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
Sea Nov. 28, 1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czechoslovakia ?_._..__-- Mar. 7, 1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
I her ees anc Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 
United Kingdom, includ- 

ing Newfoundland and 

the — Colonial 

I i Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 
Cc ny em of agree- 

ery SS TS — NENESRT SS Do. 
aaa aaa Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
aie Nov. 6,1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary 

ERTL: Dec. 18,1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary 
agreement) *_____.___.. Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1, 1940 
Oneda (supplementary 

agreement) ...__.......- Dec. 13,1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 
Ba nn aetna ddan Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement)_..._.._..... Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 5, 1942 
Beate cuits weaned May 7,1942| July 29, 1942 
ER a | July 21,1942 | Jan. 1, 1943 
Re | Dec. 23,1942 | Jan. 30, 1943 
Ae -aabcalned | Apr. 8, 1943 | June 28, 1944 

Nov. 19, 1943 





.. ee pinkie | Aug. 27, 1943 





P 4 The duty concessions and certain other provisions of 
this agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

3 The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939. 

; Superseded by supplementary agreement signed 
Dec. 13, 1940. 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at al] field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for the United States 
trade with ag op ountries,”’ and general infor- 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation of 
the ey ny: Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Duress 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. 

[A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
aan od by schedules and say: aphs of the Tariff Act 

nm prepared by the ariff Commission in the 
form ofa pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., for 
25 cents per copy.] 


Countries With Which Inten- 
tion To Negotiate Has Been 
Announced 








| 

| Latest date 
Date for oral 

. Date of issu for submit- 
Country ance of | ting written — 

statements 
Bolivia... Apr. 4,1942| May 4,10942 | May 18, 1042 
Paraguay.| June 23,1043 | July 23,1943 | Aug. 4, 1043 











[Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of be 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
of os formal notice of intefition to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
ye “y Reciprocity Information or the Department 
of State. 





British Guiana’s imports of motor 
vehicles in 1944 numbered 21, with a 
total value of $41,967, compared with 16 
in 1943, valued at $22,675 (British Guiana 
currency). Motor-vehicle parts im- 
ported in 1944 were valued at $46,058, 
against $48,878 in 1943. 





leading to socialism, regimentation, in- 


flation, and national bankruptcy. 

Many variations were rung on these 
two themes, and the hesitancy of a great 
number of members to commit them- 
selves to support the program outlined 
in the Paper was made evident. In ap- 
proving the primary objective, however, 
the members were undoubtedly mindful 
of the implications of the statement 
made by the Minister of Labour, Mr. 
Bevin, in his opening address: “I am con- 
vinced that . . . any party which faced 
the people of this country at a general 
election and refused to accept the prin- 
ciple of full employment, would not be 
returned to this House.” 

Aware of the controversial nature of 
certain parts of the Paper, the Govern- 
ment did not ask the House of Commons 
to accept the White Paper as such, but 


confined itself to introducing a motion 
in which the Paper was noted and the 
broad objective welcomed.’ As a result, 
members were free to criticize the Paper 
as a whole, or specific segments of it, but 
at the end could approve the motion as 
introduced. Although the motion was 
approved without a recorded vote, Sir 
Richard Acland informed the House that 
he and one other member were opposed 
to the motion as introduced but were re- 
fraining from asking for a vote since the 
record of debate would serve as well to 
show their view and time would be saved. 


5 The motion offered read as follows: “That 
this House takes note of Command Paper No. 
6527 on Employment Policy and welcomes the 
declaration of His Majesty’s Government 
accepting as one of their primary aims and 
responsibilities the maintenance of a high 
and stable level of employment after the 
war.” 
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NoTE.— Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, 
with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 
sa me a see. and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 
gourdes to a dollar. 



































Average rate Latest available quotation 
Approxi- 
Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange March mate 
1943 (an- | 1944 (an- 1945 Rate equiva- Date 
nual) nual) (month- lent in 
ly) U.8. 
currency 
Argentina_| Paper peso._| Official A... .......... 3.73 3.73 3. 73 3. 73 $0. 2681 | Mar. 28, 1945 
oS yp REAPER: 98 4. 23 4, 23 4. 23 4.23 . 2364 Do. 
IRL as chai sechcnmiptis 4.94 4.94 4.94 4.94 . 2024 Do. 
Free market. .......... 4. 06 4.03 4.02 4.04 . 2475 Do. 
Bolivia___.| Boliviano...| Controlled. ........._. 42. 91 42. 42 42.42 | 42.42 . 0236 | Mar. 31, 1945 
TRG. in wichawibncuawetud 45.42 51. 80 59.00 | 59.00 . 0169 0. 
Brazil... .. OCruselro '...| Offielal...........-.... 16. 50 16. 50 16.50 | 16.50 .0606 | Apr. 2, 1945 
Free market_.......... 19. 63 19. 57 19.50 | 19.50 . 0513 Do. 
Special free market. _. 20. 43 20. 20 20.00 | 20.00 . 0500 Do. 
Chile... Feno......2 BNE schusswosighiice 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 .0516 | Apr. 30, 1945 
Export draft. ......... 25. 00 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 . 0400 Do. 
Free market........... 32. 37 31. 85 31.70 | 32.26 . 0310 Do. 
yt ead, RRS, 31. 00 31.00 31.00 31.00 . 0323 Do. 
Colombia. |.....do. .....| Commercial bank-.... 1.75 1, 75 1.75 1, 746 . 5727 | Mar. 31, 1945 
Bank of Republic. ___- 1.76 1,76 1. 76 1. 755 5698 Do. 
8 STR LESS SOMERS 1.76 1. 75 1. 80 1.80 5556 Do. 
Costa Rica.| Colon.......| Uncontrolled........_. 5. 65 5. 66 5. 67 5. 67 . 1764 Do. 
Comtrolied.. .. .cscaccee 5. 62 5. 62 5.62 5. 62 .1779 Do. 
EE epee | SR rr 1.00 1,00 1.00 1.00 1.0000 | Apr. 30, 1945 
Ecuador _.| Sucre....__- Central Bank (official) . 14.10 14. 06 13.77 |513.77 .0726 | May 17, 1945 
Honduras_.| Lempira....| Official..............-- 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 -4902 | Apr. 30, 1945 
i 8 UI, oo 6 natecil Saas ca pres wtp arate 4.85 4. 85 4.85 4.85 . 2062 Do. 
Nicaragua.| Cordoba....| Official...............- 5. 00 5.00 5.00 5. 00 . 2000 | May 12, 1945 
EIN ds ncn sts ie aan sah 5.16 5.72 7.09 7.18 . 1393 Do. 
Paraguay. | Paper peso..| Official................ fF eas ems Keine Na ene Seal an eee 
Guarani ‘___.|..__. RE Rey 3. 10 3. 11 3.12 3.12 . 3205 | May 19, 1945 
se ts de Se Pe hid ciriceacticnnh 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 . 1538 | Apr. 30,1945 
Salvador..| Colon. ......|..... Ra RES 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 .4000 | Apr. 30, 1945 
Uruguay...| Peso.......-. Controlled ............ 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 . 5263 | Apr. 30, 1945 
RE I 1.90 1.90 1. 90 1. 90 . 5263 Do. 
Venezuela.| Bolivar.....| Controlled. ._......... 3. 35 3.35 3.35 3.35 . 2985 | Apr. 30, 1945 
| RRO STM © 3. 35 3.35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 2 Do. 





1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since Nov. 1942, ex- 
change quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


4 Disponibilidades proprias (private funds). 


+ Used until Novy. 7, when the paper peso was replaced by the guarani. 

‘ New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. Pafaguayan central bank establishes a “legal rate’’ from which 
buying and selling rates may vary by 1 percent. Since July 13, 1944, the legal rate has been fixed at 3.09 guaranies to 
the dollar, resulting in buying and selling rates of 3.059 and 3.121, respectively. 

5A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the 
dollar, respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2 percent charge on all exchange transactions has resulted 


in effective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. 


NotEe.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina. 





During the course of the debate Gov- 
ernment spokesmen confined their dis- 
cussion to answering specific criticisms 
and objections, and although they added 
very little to the general statement of 
the Paper itself, they did attempt to 
clear up ambiguities. A considerable 
portion of the time allotted was spent in 
discussion by individual members of the 
highly controversial question of public 
versus private ownership, despite the 
definite assurance given by the Minister 
of Labour, Mr. Bevin, that “the proposals 
do not raise the question... of 
whether industry will, forever, be pri- 
vately or publicly owned . . . the ques- 
tion of how you can give effect to deci- 
sions as to who will own industry is not 
prejudiced by this White Paper. The 
proposals ... will operate, whatever, 
the ownership of industry may be.’ 
Speaking for himself and the other 
members of the Labour Party now in 
cabinet posts, Mr. Bevin indicated fur- 
ther that they had not abandoned their 
principle concerning what they thought 
the right ownership for industry ought to 
be merely by subscribing to the White 
Paper. Subsequently, the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer reiterated the point by 
stating, ‘“‘The White Paper does not seek 
to take sides in the controversy between 
private enterprise and public ownership 
or public management. It seeks to cater 
for both.” 


Appraisal and Prospects 


By now it should be abundantly clear 
that the White Paper discussed here is 
an exceptionally difficult document to 
characterize. Most of the proposals are 
not new; indeed, many of them in one 
form or another have been studied or 
tried in other nations. But, as the Pa- 
per asserts, the whole of the measures 
proposed “have never yet been systemat- 
ically applied as part of the official eco- 
nomic policy of any Government.” 
Therefore, the White Paper can confi- 
dently say: “In these matters we shall 
be pioneers.” As such the proponents of 
the policy announce their determination 
“to learn from experience, to invent and 
improve the instruments of our new 
policy as we move forward to its goal,” 
but fully aware that unsuspected obsta- 
cles will emerge in practice. 
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Some critics have regretted that the 
Paper did not cover wider, although col- 
lateral issues; others have objected to its 
vagueness and tendency to generalize. 
At the same time it is recognized that the 
proposals must be vague and general un- 
der the circumstances, and that the 
other phases of the long-range plans for 
reconstruction—social security, health. 
housing, education, foreign trade—must 
and will be dealt with at length in simi- 
lar documents. In fact, many have al- 
ready been issued, and the White Paper 
on Employment Policy is merely one, al- 
though unquestionably the most signifi- 
cant, of the series. 

The White Paper, it is true, has left 
many crucial questions unanswered. 
There are many “ifs” of tremendous im- 
portance. Private plans can be more 
definite and assertive for the very reason 
that any individual is free to make his 
own assumptions regarding these ques- 
tions. The authors of the White Paper 
in drawing up an Official statement were 
forced to seek an area of agreement 
which would bring the greatest 
amount of support. For this reason the 
following crucial questions are left for 
future decision according to the shifting 
circumstances: (1) The limits of Gov- 
ernmental action; (2) the respective 
areas of public and private enterprise; 
(3) the position of the budget; (4) con- 
trols; and (5) international economic 
policy. The last-named will obviously 
be affected by the direction and success 
of actions taken jointly and independ- 
ently by the other nations of the worid. 

Legislative implementation of the 
White Paper will be necessary in the 
months ahead. Up to the present time 
the only bill directly bearing on its pro- 
posals which has been introduced is the 
Distribution of Industry Bill that had its 
second reading on March 21, 1945. Ex- 
cept where additional powers are needed, 
however, implementation of the basic 
policy may be secured through day-to- 
day action and by indirect means. Much 
of the long-range legislation, moreover, 
may be postponed for some time, at 
least until after the immediate require- 
ments of the transition period are met 
and the imminent General Election has 
been held. British spokesmen clearly 
indicate that a mandate or several man- 
dates from the electorate will be needed 
before a decision can be reached on the 
crucial questions listed above, and the 
answers to.these questions will affect the 
methods of attaining-the goal but not the 
objective itself. 





World Stability— 


(Continued from p. 11) 


namic; impulses generated by develop- 
ments in a given world area do not auto- 
matically spend themselves when they 
reach a national frontier. The periodic 
disturbances in the United States bal- 
ance of payments during the two dec- 
ades following the last war had world- 
wide repercussions. Yet in a world 
which is rapidly becoming a more and 
more highly integrated economic unit it 
is safe to suggest that such disturbances 
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are inevitable so long as machinery for 
international collaboration and for the 
effective handling of international eco- 
nomic problems does not exist. 

The wide fluctuations between boon 
and slump and the erratic behavior of 
capital movements during the twenties 
and thirties not only reflected conditions 
of instability in the United States but 
they also impressed upon us the im- 
portant fact that, in view of the inter- 
national repercussions, steps must be 
taken in the future to guarantee a closer 
coordination of the business-cycle poli- 
cies of all the principal industrial na- 
tions. The possibility of such coordina- 
tion rests upon a frank recognition of the 
principle that the modern interdepend- 
ent world must do business with itself 
if peace and security are to be more than 
a distant hope. 

The recognition of this fact is more 
important than the details of means and 
methods for achieving results. We can- 
not safely refuse to recognize the need 
for international exchange stability just 
because every detailed operation cannot 
be demonstrated in advance by a minia- 
ture model or because of a vague fear 
that a particular nation has ulterior 
motives -whenever its spokesmen com- 
ment favorably upon some particular 
anticipated benefits. 

The balance of economic power held 
by the United States after the war car- 
ries with it definite responsibilities in 
making it possible for goods and services 
to move and in making an adequate con- 
tribution to the total volume of world 
trade. On the other hand, it must be 
recognized that certain rights attach to 
such responsibilities. International co- 
operation, to be effective, requires that 
all parties be as willing to recognize each 
other’s rights as to receive benefits from 
the common effort. 





Foreign-Trade 
Zones’ Post-Victory 
Challenge 


(Continued from p. 13) 


bottle stores for sale to the consuming 
public. That canny Scot exporter could 
save the cost of excess sea freight on 
bottles and cases and avoid damage re- 
sulting from glass and case breakage. 
South American canned meats are in- 
spected and labeled, keys are affixed to 
cans, and cans are repacked in cartons 
for domestic markets or reexport. 
Manipulations may change the cus- 
toms classification of a commodity. For 
example, Peruvian and Chilean peas 
processed and split at the Zone enjoy 
a special advantage, because duty on 
split peas is less than on whole ones. 
Importers find it advantageous to use 
the Zone when the tariff classification of 
merchandise is undetermined or subject 
to dispute. The formalities of adjust- 
ment between the amount of duty as- 
sessed on entry and that finally deter- 
mined to be correct are eliminated. 
Fish-liver oils are a case in point. Sev- 
eral weeks are required for the Federal 
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UNITED STATES EXPORTS 
IN 1944 


BY CUSTOMS DISTRICTS AREAS 


(BILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


TOTALS 
1938 - $ 3,095,00000 | 
1943 - 12,963,000000 
1944 = 14,242,000,000 


CANADIAN PACIFIC GULF ALASKA MEXICAN 
BORDER coast coast Hawall BORDER 





ATLANTIC 
COAST 
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Government to conduct tests to gage 
the vitamin potency of these medicinal 
products. Only then is it known whether 
the oil is dutiable or nondutiable. 

Imported merchandise affected by con- 
sumption quotas, pure-food and drug 
regulations, or other laws can be kept 
at the Zone until such regulations are 
complied with. For example, while the 
restriction quota is in effect the goods 
may still come into the Zone to await 
the lifting of that quota. 


New Facility 


A distinct advantage of the foreign- 
trade zone is that it brings a new com- 
petitive facility into the field of foreign 
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trade. In years past, the Congress of 
the United States has recognized the 
need for segregating so far as possible 
that part of our foreign trade known as 
transshipments and reexports free from 
the application of our customs laws, 
To accomplish this purpose, bonded- 
warehouse and drawback laws were early 
enacted. 

Shortly after the close of the First 
World War considerable agitation arose 
in the United States to authorize for- 
eign-trade zones. Bills were introduced 
to this effect, but Congress compromised 
or temporized by authorizing bonded 
warehouses to permit manipulation of 
foreign merchandise under customs su- 
pervision (Sec. 562 of the Tariff Act, 
1922). Despite the granting of the privi- 
lege to manipulate in customs bonded 
warehouses, few importers took advan- 
tage of this provision. 

As in the case of the drawback laws, 
many importers considered that there 
were too many formalities involved, 
Warehousemen generally had little de- 
sire to encourage importers to utilize 
this newly authorized privilege until the 
foreign-trade zone came into operation 
on Staten Island. 


More Manipulating Warchouses 


Records show that few customs bonded 
warehouses offered manipulating facili- 
ties until the foreign-trade zone an- 
nounced this service to the shipping pub- 
lic. A comparison of 1937, the year the 
zone opened, with 1944 bonded-ware- 
house listings in’ the Customs House 
Guide, published in New York City for 





Statistical “Whys and Wherefores” of the Banana Situation 


Housewives who, during the war, 
sought in vain to find bananas at their 
market stores, may now know, officially 
and statistically, why. 

The Census Bureau, Department of 
Commerce, has just released figures on 
banana imports during the war—figures 
withheld until now for reasons of secur- 
ity—and they show that imports of ba- 
nanas which were at the rate of more 
than 57,000,000 bunches a year before 
the war, dropped to less than 25,000,000 
bunches in 1943. Diversion of shipping 
facilities to war purposes was the prin- 
cipal reason, and will continue to keep 
banana imports low, as these ships are 
now needed for Pacific operations. 

The average number of bananas in a 
bunch is about 100, so that the 160 ba- 
nanas available annually per family be- 


fore the war dropped to approximately 
70 during the war. With service men 
getting first call on the limited supply, 
the housewife may understand why the 
store banana bins were empty. 

Imports of bananas during 1944 
reached the highest point of any full 
year following Pear] Harbor, but still 
showed a decline of 44.5 percent from the 
1939-1941 period. 

During 1944, approximately 33.5 per- 
cent of banana imports was from Hon- 
duras, 19.2 percent from Mexico, 13.9 per- 
cent from Guatemala, and 10.7 percent 
from Haiti. The remainder came from 
Cuba, the Republic of Panama, and other 
countries. 

Complete banana data on imports dur- 
ing the 1939-1944 period are presented 
in the accompanying table. 








U. S. Imports of Bananas 


(Unit: Bunches 





Country 1044 

Mexico 6, 096, 752 
Honduras 10, 605, 765 
Guatemala 4, 397, 298 
Panama Republic 1, 138, 282 | 
Cuba 2, 572, 736 | 
Haiti 3, 395, 415 | 
Costa Rica 
All others 1, 406, 181 

Total 


| 31, 685, 999 | 
| 


1943 1942 1941 1940 1939 
7,852, 627-| 5, 276,336 | 4,802,879 | 6,613,890 | 13, 913, 486 
6, 007,269 | 6,875,117 | 12,918,242 | 14,618,822 | 11, 820, 038 
2, 739, 559 | 5,046,852 | 7,106,614 | 8, 227, 183 9, 588, 194 

841, 128 1, 885, 101 5, 733,956 | 5,908,228 | 5, 695, 843 
2, 566, 874 2, 300,545 | 3,696,123 | 4,375,477 | 4, 789,978 

957,592 | 1,176,329 | 3,863,929 | 3,105,509 | 2,030,373 

2,395,679 | 5,437,672 | 3,333,899 | 2, 900, 678 
1,032,890 | 2,243,442 | 8,103,013 | 6,153,152 | 6,389,420 
24, 729,089 | 27,190,401 | 51,662,428 | 52,336, 160 | 57, 128, 010 
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| the past 75 years, will serve to illustrate 
this situation. Although the 1937 Guide 
does not have a single listing of a class 8 
manipulating warehouse in the port of 
New York, the 1944 Guide lists 39 ware- 
houses in the port of New York offering 
this service. 

This belated additional service to 
shippers was not restricted to New York, 
as bonded warehouses in other ports ob- 
tained customs manipulating privileges 
to minimize arguments advanced by local 
foreign-trade-zone proponents. For in- 
stance, according to the Guide, Philadel- 
phia had only 3 manipulating warehouses 
in 1937 but, by 1944, 22 warehouses had 
obtained authority to manipulate. For 





the country as a whole, the number rose 





from 63 in 1937 to 141 in 1944, an increase 
of nearly 125 percent. Prior to the en- 
actment of the Foreign Trade Zone Act, 
only two United States ports—New Or- 

- Jeans and Boston— attached importance 
to the manipulating privilege of the tar- 
iff act. In 1937 New Orleans had 21 
manipulating warehouses, although, 
strangely enough, by 1944 this number 
had been reduced to 18. Boston (in- 
cluding Lawrence), with 23 warehouses 
authorized to manipulate in 1937, had 
the identical number in 1944. 











Like “Owning Own Home” 


The advantage of manipulating im- 
ported merchandise in the New York 
Foreign-Trade Zone arises mainly from 
the fact that the importer has free access 
to his merchandise at all times. If he 
desires, he may carry on manipulations 
and any other activity short of manu- 
facturing on a 24-hour basis. If the oc- 
casion arises, he may erect his own build- 
ing to meet his peculiar requirements. 
Bonded-warehouse regulations limit ma- 
nipulations and examinations of goods 
to regular working hours. 

Merchants who have established oper- 
ations in the New York Foreign-Trade 
Zone state that it is akin to the satisfac- 
tion of owning your own home. On many 
occasions, upward of 500 people have 
been engaged in the various zone ma- 
nipulations at the same time. Some op- 
erations have been conducted on a 24- 
hour basis. 


U. S.-Canada Inter-Action 


Should Quebec decide to go ahead with 
plans for a foreign-trade zone or “free 
port,” I entertain no fears that such 
action would injure our own ports. On 
the other hand, I think the results would 
serve to stimulate them. If foreign- 
trade zones or free ports are authorized 
in Canadian harbors, our own gateway 
ports will of necessity be put “on their 
toes” to meet the requirements of modern 
commerce. Furthermore, if a foreign- 
trade zone or free port is established in 
Canada, there is every reason to believe 
that it would contribute substantially to 
increasing trade between the two coun- 
tries—a trade which is already greater 
than the total commerce between any 
other two countries on the face of the 
earth. 

If Canada and the United States are 
to maintain national incomes on the scale 
needed to sustain employment and the 
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standard of living to which both coun- 
tries have attained, then their existing 
interchange of commerce must be not 
only maintained but substantially in- 
creased. While foreign trade is impor- 
tant to the economy of the United States, 
it is even more vital to Canada. A re- 
cent bulletin of the Royal Bank of Can- 
ada pointed out that, in the years 
between the two World Wars, Canada’s 
exports represented on an average 30 to 
35 percent of the Dominion’s national in- 
come, while less than 10 percent of the 
United States’ national income accrued 
from export business. 


Some Fallacious Arguments 


My records include considerable data 
regarding efforts which have been made 
to authorize foreign-trade zones in Can- 
ada. An examination of this material 
shows that most of the arguments ad- 
vanced against the foreign-trade-zone 
program in Canada were strangely simi- 
lar to those employed in the United 
States when the legislation was before 
the Congress. Here is a typical example: 

The contention was advanced that 
Canada’s geographical position is not 
analogous to that of European nations, 
the Dominion being at a distance from 
other countries to which imported mer- 
chandise might be reexported. . 

Whoever developed this theory surely 
overlooked the United States which is 
right at Canada’s front door and where 
nearly 140,000,000 people comprise the 
greatest market in the world. One en- 
terprising United States firm appreci- 
ated this opportunity 20 years ago, as 
official Canadian documents show that 
in 1927 a New York concern offered to 
expend $30,000000 to build foreign- 
trade-zone facilities on the St. Lawrence 
River. 








Opinion of the Colmer Com- 
mittee, as to Trade Zones 


“Our foreign trade would be fur- 
ther assisted by the creation of ad- 
ditional foreign-trade zones. At 
present we have only a single for- 
eign-trade zone, on Staten Island, 
N.Y. 

“The committee believes that two 
additional foreign-trade zones 
should be established, one on the 
Pacific coast and one on the Gulf 
coast. 

“In each of these zones, the im- 
portation of goods for the purpose 
of display, sampling, or manufac- 
ture for reexport should be per- 
mitted free of duty. This would 
avoid extra handling and freight 
charges, and would eliminate draw- 
backs on such goods.” 











(Excerpt from the recent report 
on “The Postwar Foreign Economic 
Policy of the United States” by the 
House of Representatives Commit- 
tee on Postwar Economic Policy and 
Planning, William M. Colmer, Mis- 
sissippi, Chairman.) 
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Improved surface and air transporta- 
tion will also bring other areas into Can- 
ada’s trading orbit—all of which will 
serve to aid in overcoming this so-called 
“geographical disadvantage.” 

Another argument which we have all 
heard before is that “foreign-trade zones 
would encourage smuggling and add to 
the cost of administering the customs 
laws.” The U. S. Treasury Department 
has stated that the Foreign-Trade Zone 
is the safest area in the New York harbor 
so far as smuggling is concerned. In 
the United States the cost of customs- 
policing the zone is borne by the opera- 
tor. This is somewhat similar to the 
present practice whereby U. S. bonded 
warehousemen must reimburse the Gov- 
ernment for storekeepers’ salaries. 

Another argument advanced in oppo- 
sition to the zone is that local merchants 
and importers are satisfied with existing 
privately owned bonded-warehouse fa- 
cilities. Well, maybe they are, but the 
traders who still utilize the foreign-trade 
zone or free port are usually located 
abroad and, so far as a proposed Ca- 
nadian zone is concerned, some may be 
United States importers. I hope we can 
feel the same about Canadian importers 
in respect to the use of our own American 
foreign-trade zones. 


Cooperation Assured 


Since colonial days, the St. Lawrence 
River has served as a broad highway to 
the heart of North America. I am sure 
that its usefulness to industry and com- 
merce will become more important as 
time goes on. When it was agreed that 
I should make this trip to Quebec, I 
eagerly reviewed some of Canada’s early 
history. In Donald Grant Creighton’s 
recent book “Domination of the North,” 
the exploits of Jacques Cartier, the 
Breton from St. Malo, were vividly re- 
called. Cartier first explored the St. 
Lawrence estuary in 1534 and immedi- 
ately recognized the tremendous trading 
possibilities which this area offered. 
Seven years later he returned to the St. 
Lawrence region to develop this trade, 
but hurriedly sailed for France because 
he feared the hostility of the Indians. 

Those who are interested in introduc- 
ing the principles of foreign-trade 
zones into the field of international com- 
merce may also encounter “hostile In- 
dians” in the guise of selfish interests. 
Unless the sponsors have the courage to 
meet and overcome ‘such opposition, it 
would be better to abandon the idea al- 
together. 

In this discussion, my intention has 
been to try to clear up the misunder- 
standings which have been associated 
with this facility. If the people of Can- 
ada decide to go ahead with foreign- 
trade-zone plans, they may rest assured 
of full cooperation from their neighbors 
to the south. 





Sugar mills of Martinique which oper- 
ate their own narrow-gage railroads are 
experiencing difficulty in obtaining repair 
parts for their equipment. Since each 
railway has a different gage, locomotives 
and freight cars cannot be interchanged. 














Argentina.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Boletin Oficial of 
May 9, 1945. Opposition must be filed 
before June 11, 1945: 


Trade-Mark Class No. and product 
ids ennaie wins 23—Entire class. 
Glenmore----_.---~- Do. 

gt dotted topic oe 12—Entire class. 
| 10—Entire class. 
_ SY Gee 3—Entire class. 
aT 16—Linens. 
a. 17—Entire class. 
ee eee 7—Entire class. 
se i 2—Entire class. 
Ra SSE aS Do. 
Rentucky-_.....-.. 21—Entire class. 
I gai ds cab aiiaiee 16—Entire class. 
| SSIS ee 10—Entire class. 
Nit sila wliassine 17—Entire class. 
Septisan___.___--- 2—Entire class. 
Se 10—Entire class. 


. See Do. 
8—Entire class. 


Brazil.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. 
pagition must be filed within 60 days 


from the date of publication: 


Op- 





Trade-mark Class No. and product 


Date of 
publi- 
cation 





} 
coffee. 
3—A pharmaceutical prep- 
| aration. 
Multigen Soak ere do 
Burnamid_____-_- oe do 
Se: | 41— Manioc flour-___-_- 
Victor 


Da Botija. 
Betacol __- 


6—Machines (except agri- | 


cultural) and their parts, | 


| for all industrial pur- 
poses. 
_ Sa | 


struments. 
48—Perfumes and scented 
soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conserva- 
tion of teeth and hair, 
and brushes. Combs 


Celedon 


8—Precision, scientific (in- | 
cluding for industrial, | 
educational, and utility 
purposes, Measures and | 
Seales of all kinds) in- | 


and other toilet articles | 


not specified. 


7—Insecticide sprayer ---- 


Soi’ Se Bi 41—Animal and vegetal | 


| foodstuffs preserved or 
not. Ingredients for 
foods and preparation of 
substances for the same 
purpose, preserved or 
not. * 
10—Instruments, appara- 


dicinal, surgical, veteri- | 
nary for curative pur- | 


es or in relation to | 


} 

| tus and appliances, me- 
| the health of man or 
| animals. 


uct. 

49—Games and toys of all 
kinds. 
and wearing apparel ex- 
clusively for sports. 


3—A pharmaceuti al prod- | 


Sporting goods | 


| 39—Articles of rubber or | 


| gutta-percha 


(not in- | 


| eluded in other classes). | 


SERS Oe te | 46—Matches, candles, 
common and detergent 
soap. Starch, blueing, 
and other preparations 
for washing. 

48— Perfumes and scented 

soaps. Prearations for 

cleaning and consera- 
tion of teeth and hair, 
and brushes. Combs 
and other toilet articles 
not specified. 





1945 
Cafe Esperanca | 41—Ground and toasted | May 21 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
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Trade-mark 


Fonac 
Ninfa 


Citraconil 


Corieina 
Horthyran 
Horthyrin 
Katathyran__ 
Katatirin 
Minister 


Bell 
Cortex 


Neptuno 
Saponax 


Master 


Glass 


Cadete 


Onduoil 


Xmas 


Becalcil 


Becalcion 
Bilipatina 
Simplex 
Victory 
Changai 
Curtinol 
Pan 


Fargon 


Please 


Cordex 


Class No. and product 


60—Other 
specified in 
classes. 
42—Wines and alcoholic 
beverages (not included 
in other classes). 
3—A pharmaceutical prod- 
uct. 
2—A veterinary product 
3—A pharmaceutical prod- 
uct. 
do 
do 
do 
44— Manufactured tobacco 
or not, inclusive ciga- 
rettes and snuff. 
44—-Cigarettes 
52—Articles of animal and 


articles, not 
previous 


vegetable substances 
not included in other 
classes. 


1—A wax preparation 

46—Nonperfumed soaps 
and similar. 

46 Matches, candles, 
common and detergent 
soap. Starch, blueing, 
and other preparations 
for washing. 

55—Preparations for con- 
serving and polishing 
floors and objects in gen- 
eral and for cleaning 
metals. 

46—Matches, candles, 
common and detergent 
soap. Starch, blueing 
and other preparations 
for washing. 

55—Preparations for con- 
serving and polishing 
floors and objects in gen- 
eral and for cleaning 
metals 

48—Perfumes and scented 
soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conserva- 
tion of teeth and hair, 
and brushes. Combs 
and other toilet articles 
not specified. 

48—Perfumes and scented 
soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conserva- 
tion of teeth and hair, 
and brushes. Combs 
and other toilet articles 
not specified. 


3—A pharmaceutical 
product. 
do 

3—A pharmaceutical and 


medicinal product. 
17—Brushes for paste or 
glue. Pastes and glues. 
36—Stockings 
do 
1-—-A chemical product 
60—Pictures made of 
ceramic, mica, and wood 
10—Instruments, appa- 
ratus, and appliances, 
medicinal, surgical, vet- 
erinary for curative pur- 
poses or in relation to 
the health of man or 
animals. 
i—Chemical substances 
used in manufactured 
products, industries, 
analyses, research, pho- 
tography and as anti 
corrosives. 
55—Preparation for con- 
serving and polishing 
metals, floor waxes, and 
shoe polishes. 
46—Common and deter- 
gent soaps, starch, blue- 
ing and other prepara- 
tions for washing. 
40—Furniture in general: 


wood, fiber, osier, and | 


metal upholstered or not 
(except for office and 
technical uses). 

21—Vehicles of all kinds 
(for children). 


Date of 


publi- 
cation 


1945 


May 21 


May 10 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do 


Do. 


Do 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
May 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 


Do 


Do. 
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Trade-mark 


Alba... 


Aldin-Super 


Kidoy -- 
Hepan-Cron 


Toledo__- 


Paratipo 
Azteca 


Artistex 
Couraca 
Riztex 
Microtex 
Soltex 
Pastex 
Copertex 
Filtex_- 
Cotonex 
Plantex 
Basanil 
Orleans 


Planeta 
Latonex 
Flama-Caseiro 


Flama-Caseiro 


Aromato 


Sedalgin 


Sedocalmin 
Arsipent 
Zoofoscal 


Blue-Red. 


Analgan 


Climax 


Tuim. 





} 
| D 
Class No. and product sel 
cation 
| 5 | 1945 
| 1—Chemical substances | May 1} 
used in manufactured | 
products, industries, | 
analyses, research, pho- | 
tography, and as anti- 
corrosives | 
39—Articles of rubber or | Do, 
gutta-percha (not in- | 
cluded in other classes). | 
41—Candies andicecreams | Do, 
3—A pharmaceutical prod- | Do, 
uct. | 
22—Cotton yarn (except | Do, 
sewing thread). } 
28—Silk (natural and arti- | 
ficial) yarn or thread. | 
39—Cotton thread for sew- | 
ing. 
1—Substance for cleaning | Do, 


typewriters. 
12—Steel wool and gteel Do. 
wool sponges. 


12—Mesh-wire screening_.| Do, 
do Do, 

do Do, 

do Do. 

do Do. 

do Do. 

do Do. 

do Do. 
..do Do. 
do Do. 
1—Anilines and colorings Do. 


38—Paper, for writing, Do. 
binding, and drawing of 
all kinds. Other paper 
manufactures (not in- 
cluded in other classes). 


do Do. 
12— Mesh-wire screening Do. 
1—Chemical substances | May 15 


used in manufactured 
products, industries, 
analyses, research, pho- 
tography, and as anti- 
corrosives. 

12—-Hard ware and tubes of Do. 
all kinds. Small metal 
articles. Other articles | 
of metal not specified in 
other classes. 

48—-Perfumes and scented Do. 
soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conserva- 
tion of teeth and hair, 
and brushes. Combs and 
other toilet articles not 
specified. 


3—A pharmaceutical prep- Do. 
aration. 

do Do. 

do Do. 


Chemical substances Do, 
used for agricultural and 
horticultural, veterinary, 

and sanitary purposes. 

Outer wearing apparel Do. 

(clothing, shoes, hats, 

knit goods, stockings, 

and unspecified). 

Chemical substances Do. 

and other preparations 

for use in medicine and 

pharmacy. 

Chemical substances Do. 
used in manufactured 
products, industries, 
analyses, research, pho- 
tography, and as anti- 
corrosives. 
Chemical substances 
used for agricultural and 
horticultural, veterinary, 
and sanitary purposes. 
0—Instruments, appa- 
ratus and appliances, 
medicinal, surgical vet- 
erinary for curative pur- 
poses or in relation to 
the health of man or | 
animals. 

48—Perfumes and scented | 
soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conserva- 
tion of teeth and hair, | 
and brushes. Combs 
and other toilet articles 
not specified. 

60 — Magazines, news- | 
papers, bulletins, and | 
printed publications in | 
general, periodicals or 
not, and movie-picture 
developed. 

12—Hardware and tubes | Do. 

of all kinds. Small metal 

articles. Other articles 

of metal not specified in 

other classes. 


< 


tS 
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Do, 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do, 


Do. 


Do. 
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mark is published. Thirty days from 


Date of Date of 
Trade-mark Class No. and product publi- Trade-mark Class No. and product publi- 
cation cation 

i 

1945 1945 

Potassa- - bs PORR onc cdubeanvwee May 15 UR ek cece 4—Pastes in general _-__-_-_- May 22 

Imperial. - 2—Chemical substances Do. Sportex........- 36—Raincoats__..__....-.- Do. 

| used for agricultural and Windsor : bi RODS DORSAL SS Do. 
horticultural, veterinary, Ban-Tan_-_..__--- "36—Outer wearing apparel Do. 
and sanitary purposes. (clothing, shoes, hats, 

Famoso --. _| 42—Wines and alcoholic Do. knit goods, stockings 
beverages. Bate and unspecified). 

Dolly - -- 43—Natural and artificial Do. 37—Underwear and bed 
mineral waters (not in- me 4 table covers, etc. 
cluded in other classes). i ee Sat MOR oe: DE Spee a ties Do. 

Maiko 7 41—Animal and vegetal Do. Argo-Tiazol..__.: 3—A  phasmassntseal Do. 
foodstuffs preserved or ar ~ Inge 
not. Ingredients for Cama rianok. oo hs. ce wn vtacmtaces Do. 
foods and preparation of aT io Wooden and metal Do. 
substances for the same furniture upholstered or 
purpose, preserved or not (except for office and 
not. é technical uses.) Mat- 

Fluxobil 3—A pharmaceutical prep- Do. tresses, pillows, covers 
aration. and quilts for beds and 

Lester ..| 2—Chemical substances Do. furniture. 

| used for agricultural and Pantoplex __..._- 3—A pharmaceutical Do. 
horticultural, veterinary product. 
and sanitary purposes. Tim Tirolex 36—Outer wearing apparel Do. 
42—Wines and alcoholic Do. (clothing, shoes, hats, 
beverages. knit goods, stockings, 
43—Natural and artificial Do. and unspecified). 
| syrups and others. Tim Capacete PE aR AOE A eS Do. 
46—Common and deter- Super-Light "36—Outer wearing apparel Do. 
gent soap, blueing, and (clothing, shoes, hats, 
matches. knit goods, stockings 
48—Perfumes and scented and unspecified). 
| soaps. Preparations for 37—Underwear and bed 
| ¢leaning and conserva- sheets, table covers, etc. 
| tion of teeth and hair, Navy-Cut 44—Tobacco and smokers’ Do. 
and brushes. Combs articles (except paper). 
| | and other toilet articles RPMS a 47—Lubricating oils. _____- Do. 
| not specified. yb. | Sena 41—Tomato paste _______-- May 23 
55—Preparations for con- ea Pe STE ERT ae” Do. 
| serving and polishing Johansen 38—Paper, for writing, Do. 
| | floors and objects in binding and drawing of 
| general and for cleaning all kinds. Other paper 
| metals. manufactures (not in- 
| Atlas. | 58- Water ducts and hose Do. * cluded in other classes). 

Lajoy . | 48—-Perfumes and scented Do. Frite-Johansen._..|.___. YS Se Do. 

soaps Preparations for Plasmogen ___._-- 3—A pharmaceutical Do. 
| cleaning and conserva- specialty. 
| tion of feeth and_ hair, Maxim ..| 6—Knitting machinery....|_ Do. 
| and brushes. Combs Principe... ....- | 41—Biscuits and similars..| Do. 
| and other toilet articles Opotrical ..|3—A pharmaceutical Do. 
| not specified. | | preparation. 

Colorfix | 1—Varnishes, paints, and | May 17 ' 

; = . 

Corano ...do So tp audit «lial Do. 

Alpakyta ii—-Cutlery for general Do. Panama.—tThe following applications 
and household —_ use. for trade-mark registrations were pub- 
Herein brenf ter gece on lished in the Gaceta Oficial on the dates 
(except parts of ma- noted. Opposition must be made within 

} chines). . 
a ee 90 days from the date of publication: 
of all kinds. Small 
metal articles. Other 
articles of metal not c ; Date of 
| specified in other classes. Trade-mark | Commodity publi- 

Hepetalgina | 3—A pharmaceutical prod-! May 18 cation 

peo uct. | Pare anes Sere LS 

Ganado) 2—Chemical substances | Do, 
used for agricultural and 1945 
horticultural, veterinary, York... : .-| Perfumery and toilet | Mar. 1 
and sanitary purposes. articles, 

Lustrol 46—Matches, candles, Do. Annecy Finns were stenap > aa 
common and detergent Sheridan. | do... Rexe Do. 
soap, starch, blueing, Saturno. .| Food and beverages__-_- Do. 
and other preparations Polmin | Pharmaceutical and me- Do. 

| for washing. | dicinal oidgarnezee 

| 55—Preparations for con- Namudor val EE EE SN Do. 
serving and polishing Dihysterol_. MN tii, lh feadisheste-cvachah eld Do. 
| floors and objects in gen- Horizontes ieee Printing “and ‘drawing Do. 
| eral and for cleaning cos. é routs 

| metals. Also for polish- Three dimensional | Products and substances Do. 
| ing shoes. drawingofa used in. pharmacy, 

Tonogloss | 3—A pharmaceutical prod- Do. block. medicine, etc. s 
uct. Emir Perfumery and toilet | Apr. 5 

Medical .| 10—Instruments, apparat- Do. articles, 

| wus and appliances, me- Califa ; hes a, } Do. 
dicinal, surgical, veteri- Platino eee a Do. 
| nary for curative purposes Bleno Blenol | Medicine __- Do. 
or in relation to the Jarabe Pectoral | Pharmaceutical special- Do. 
health of man or ani- San Andres. | ty. ; 
mals. Drawing offeathers.|| Perfumery and toilet Do. 

Protargentil 3—A pharmaceutical prep- Do. articles. 
aration. Sharp’s Super- | Toffee, candy, etc___* Do. 

Nacolaca i—Varnishes for leathers..| May 22 Kreem Toffee. 

Curolac Seer | Ea: a | Do. Yah-Rhus._. | Perfumes, lotions, cos- | Apr. 9 

D-D-T | 2—Chemical substances Do. | metics. 

| used for agricultural and Duchess of York...| Perfume, toilet water, | May 14 
| horticultural, veteri- | ete. 
| mary, and sanitary pur- 
Otoli | “Chemical substanees’| Do 
0 | - » a s 8 . 

*| "aeed in manufactured | Ecuador.—The following trade-marks 
| Droducts, industries, | have been filed on the dates indicated. 
~| analyses, research, pho- | 
| tography and as’ anti- | In Ecuador a period of 2 to 3 months 
| corrosives. expires before the first notice of the 
| 55—~Floor wax, shoe-pol- | 
| 


ishes and preparations 
for cleaning metals, 


such publication is allowed in which to 
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Donald F. Heatherington (“Postwar 
Britain—Part I. Policies for Full Em- 
ployment”) .—See the May 19, 1945, issue 
of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


Thomas E. Lyons (“Foreign-Trade 
Zones’ Post-Victory Challenge’’).—See 
the July 22, 1944, issue of this magazine. 


Paul George Minneman (“Cuba’s To- 
bacco Industry Hung Up Records in 
1944”) —Born Sidney, Ohio. Ohio State 
University, A. B. 1924, M. S. 1926, Ph. D. 
1929; University of Breslau, Germany, 
1926-27. First Lieutenant, O. R. C. Re- 
search assistant 1928 and Instructor, 
1929, Ohio State University; economist, 


Department of Agriculture, 1929-36; ap- . 


pointed assistant agricultural attaché at 
London May 1, 1936; foreign service offi- 
cer of class 4, July 1, 1939; detailed to the 
Department of Agriculture September 
15, 1939; consul and secretary in the dip- 
lomatic service November 16, 1939; mem- 
ber of joint survey of Cuban agricultural 
resources, Habana, 1941; agricultural 
attaché, Habana, April 15, 1942. 


Amos E. Taylor (“World Stability”) — 
See the October 23, 1943, issue of ForErcn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY. 





file opposition, although a protest may 
be received before Ministerial Resolu- 
tion, granting the registration is made. 
Such Ministerial Resolution is usually 
signed within a period of 1 week to 1 
month after the date of last publication 
is usually made within 30 days from first 
publication: 














Date of 
Trade-mark Product appli- 
cation 
1945 
| Ere Rayon yarns__._.....-...- “a 10 
Barbara Lee_-___- 2 eee 
Super Neon Lux.| Registered to protect and Mes’ 19 
distinguish the manu- 
facture of luminous 
letters of Neon gas. 





Colombia.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade- 
marks was published in the Diario Ofi- 
cial. Opposition must be filed within 
about 5 weeks from the date of first 
printing: 














} 
| Date of 
Trade-mark Product first 
} | boating 
1945 
Beara epinpee Class 2—Covering toilet- | May 14 
| ries. 
Se aaa | Class 2—Covering phar- Do. 
| maceutical products. 
Re SRE OC SERRE SS ar a as | Do. 
I os ci dss all LR SR Oho Do. 
a5 nla oneal e Rectnactaticat Gre dade gle Do. 
Nefrolitina__ Oe a i; Do. 


Oxi-Pulmol._____| Class 2—Covering a phar- | Do. 


ca] 
| maceutical product. 
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(Continued from p. 15) 


day. Exploration activities are being 
continued in central and southwestern 
Venezuela and new deposits of medium- 
and high-gravity crudes have been found 
along the eastern shore of Lake 
Maracaibo. 

The largest Federal budget in Ven- 
ezuelan history, amounting to 494,900,- 
000 bolivares ($148,470,000), is awaiting 
the approval of Congress. Although 
proposed expenditures are approxi- 
mately equal to anticipated revenues, 
reflecting the current favorable financial 
position of the Government, it is ex- 
pected the budget will be increased by 
supplementary appropriations from time 
to time. Outstanding among antici- 
pated revenue items are income from 
petroleum royalties and other sources, 
expected to increase by 37 percent over 
the preceding fiscal year, and income 
tax, expected to be greater by 120 per- 
cent. Budgetary appropriations during 
the current fiscal year have reached a 
total of approximately 465,000,000 boli- 
vares ($139,500,000) and revenues 
through April were more than 388,600,- 

bolivares ($116,600,000) . 

Imports into Venezuela during the 
past several weeks have amounted to 
approximately 75,000 metric tons, in- 
cluding the cargoes of vessels from 
Great Britain and Spain. Among the 
most important items were oil-industry 
supplies, cement, steel, and wheat flour. 
Record-volume coffee exports were esti- 
mated at 85,000 bags of 60 kilograms 
each. Items currently reported short 
in the local market are canned goods, 
textiles, iron and steel, hardware, sugar, 
rice. milk and milk products. 

Active preparations are being made for 
the Third Inter-American Agricultural 
Conference to be held at Caracas begin- 
ning July 24. The Venezuelan delega- 
tion includes the Ministers of Agricul- 
ture and Development, the president of 
the Central Bank, and other prominent 
persons. The Conference is of especial 
interest at the present moment when the 
subject of Agrarian Reform is a live po- 
litical and economic issue in Venezuela. 
The proposed “Law of Agrarian Re- 
form,” a key program sponsored by the 
administration, was presented to Con- 
gress May 29. 

Effective May 22,-Aerovias Venezola- 
nas, S. A., increased the frequency of 
service between Maiquetia (La Guaira) 
and points in eastern Venezuela, resumed 
scheduled flights to Maracaibo, and 
linked flights serving eastern, western, 
and southern Venezuela. Through 
flights can be made from Ciudad Bolivar 
and San Fernando de Apure to Mara- 
caibo. Linea Aerea TACA de Venezuela 
has received two additional aircraft 
which will materially assist in expanded 
operations. Plans of a private group to 
construct an airport in the Valley of 
Caracas are being pushed actively for- 
ward at the present time. 

The bituminous-surfaced Puerto de la 
Cruz-Jusepin pipe line highway has been 
opened to traffic, and work has already 
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begun on the 300-kilometer El Som- 
brero-Puerto de la Cruz highway to be 
built as a cooperative venture by several 
oil companies. The 65-kilometer Mara- 
caibo-Mojan road is reported to be near 
completion. The proposed budget for 
1945-46 includes an appropriation of 
13,962,000 bolivares ($4,190,000) for 13 
road construction and maintenance proj- 
ects, several bridges, and a pack trail 
from Tumeremo to Santa Elena. 

Import duties on corn in powdered 
flakes, dehydrated sugar, school satchels, 
chloro-magnesite, glass bricks, spun- 
glass insulating materials, certain nails 
and screws, industrial materials for seal- 
ing and filling, magnesium chloride, and 
instruments for clearing pipes and drains 
in toilets and other sanitary installations 
were reduced, effective May 17. The re- 
ductions illustrate the current Govern- 
ment policy of lowering import duties on 
industrial materials and noncompetitive 
consumption goods. 

An amendment of the Labor Law, 
passed by Congress 11 months ago, which 
became effective May 10, provides for an 
increase in the maximum profit-sharing 
percentage of labor of from 12.45 to 16 
percent, and strengthens Government 
control over unions. Regulations gov- 
erning agricultural labor, a field not 
hitherto covered by legislation, also en- 
tered into effect May 10. That the Gov- 
ernment will continue to be a large em- 
ployer of labor during the coming fiscal 
year is indicated by the appropriation of 
more than 115,000,000 bolivares ($34,- 
500,000) for Public Works projects asked 
in the budget now before Congress. 


Brazil 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Rio de Janeiro) 


Labor unrest continued to be a dis- 
quieting factor in Brazilian industrial 
activity. This is particularly noticeable 
in Sao Paulo, the principal manufactur- 
ing center of the country, where various 
strikes are now being settled and others 
are threatened. The dock-workers’ 
strike at Santos, which began the latter 
part of April, was finally settled in the 
middle of May, but its effects still are 
being felt. Shipping movement at that 
port has not yet been normalized, be- 
cause of the backlog of cargo in ships, 
warehouses, and railway cars that re- 
sulted from the tie-up. 

The coffee subsidy plan, recommended 
on March 15 by the Interstate Coffee 
Convention, has not yet been promul- 
gated. Asa result, trading in this com- 
modity remained dull. Export move- 
ment of coffee through Santos has not 
recovered frcm the strike, which caused 
a serious congestion at that port. The 
Bank of Brazil was authorized in May 
to continue financing coffee growers in 
the States of Sao Paulo and Parana un- 
til October 31, 1947, that is through the 
1946-47 crop year. This extends the 
financing previously authorized by decree 
laws in 1941 and subsequent years. 

General agricultural conditions are 
good in Brazil except in the Rio Grande 
do Sul drought area. Pastures are in 
good condition throughout Central Bra- 
zil, and both meat and dairy products 
in this important area are in a much 
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better relative supply condition than g 
year ago. A bumper rice crop is being 
harvested in the Sao Paulo trade areg, 
which includes Northern Parana ang 
the Triangle of Minas Gerais. In Rig 
Grande do Sul, drought conditions haye 
reduced the rice crop approximately 
percent from the record 457,000 metric 
ton crop of last year. 

April and May rains, which were bene. 
ficial to cereal crops in the Sao Paulo 
area, have continued to affect the cotton 
crop adversely. Latest production estj- 
mates vary from 250,000 to 300,000 metric 
tons as compared with 400,000 metric 
tons produced last year. Spot prices on 
the Sao Paulo cotton exchange haye 
risen considerably in recent weeks with 
Type 5 quoted at a high of 90 cruzeiros 
per arroba of 15 kilograms on May 26. 
The market suffered a slight decline 
during the following week. 

There recently has been increased ac- 
tivity on the part of representatives of 
European firms to reenter the Brazilian 
market. British firms have been book- 
ing orders for iron and steel products. 
These include special steels, on which 
prices are higher than from the United 
States but promised delivery dates are 
better: barbed wire on which a few or- 
ders were placed for June-July delivery 
at ac. i. f. price of £47 10s. per metric 
ton and others for October-November 
delivery at slightly higher quotations, al- 
though customers are now being advised 
that shipments may be somewhat de- 
layed; and rails for delivery this year, at 
quotations slightly above those prevail- 
ing in the United States. While Ameri- 
can prices are lower, the British sales 
were closed because of the better delivery 
dates offered and quoting of c. i. f. prices 
for payment against sight draft. Orders 
also have been placed in Sweden for 
chemical pulp, lawn mowers, coffee 
grinders, meat grinders, and other com- 
modities. A shipment of 7,000 metric 
tons of chemical pulp is already en route 
from Sweden to Brazil. 


Uruguay 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Montevideo) 


The economic situation in Uruguay 


showed some improvement during May. 

Conditions for thé production of cattle 
and sheep, from which come the meat, 
hides, and wool upon which Uruguay's 
primarily pastoral economy depends, 
continued generally favorable. Produc- 
tion of meat improved greatly, as the 
foreign-owned frigorificos resumed buy- 
ing of cattle for slaughter (total num- 
ber of head in May was 107,964, as com- 
pared with 53,684 in April), and finally 
purchases of sheep for meat also in- 
creased when the Government by decree 
permitted more satisfactory exchange 
treatment. There was hope that the 
problem of the frigorificos, which for so 
many months had vitally affected the 
economy of the country, might be ap- 
proaching a solution at last. 

Potential agricultural production suf- 
fered from the deficiency in rainfall, 
which, although beneficial to the frigori- 
ficos by increasing cattle offerings, re- 
tarded the sowing of wheat, linseed, and 
forage. The citrus fruit also was dam- 
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aged by the appearance of the “Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly,” but the extent of the 
damage has not yet been precisely ascer- 
tained. 

Industrial production, though of rela- 
tively minor importance, continued to 
gain, the textile mills as usual operating 
at capacity and the leather and glass in- 
dustries moving ahead. Activity in the 
puilding trades suggested no immediate 
reversal in the upward trends established 
more than a year ago. 

The wool situation was entirely satis- 
factory, although total exports during 
May amounted to only 10,605 bales, as 
compared with 21,628 for April, the en- 
tire amount going to the United States. 
At the end of the month 40,356 bales 
awaited shipment to the United States, 
as compared with 45,664 at the end of 
April. The local market was very quiet, 
put firm, throughout the period. 

Final figures on foreign trade for the 
first quarter of 1945 indicated an export 
trade balance, after necessary adjust- 
ments for monetary gold transfers, of 
$9,200,000 (U.S. currency), a total some- 
what larger than previously predicted. 
Although official data are completely 
lacking, there are indications that the 
export balance for the second quarter, 
while still favorable, will not be as large 
as that recorded in the first, the money 
value of imports for the first 2 months 
of the second period being much larger 
than in the similar period of 1944 and 
the value of exports being reduced by the 
meat situation. “ 

Domestic distribution, both wholesale 
and retail, was slowed up by misunder- 
standings of price probabilities. The 
termination of the European war unfor- 
tunately seems to have caused a wide- 
spread impression that the supply sit- 
uation might quickly improve, and, as a 
result, demand for goods at present prices 
practically ceased. Retail merchandis- 
ing was most affected by such over- 
optimism. 

Financial interest centered in the se- 
curities markets. Following the trend 
reversal of March and April, the mar- 
kets stabilized at the lower levels, but the 
Government was unable to distribute in 
the same volume as before the large 
amounts of authorized, but unissued, in- 
ternal debt obligations still awaiting 
placement. With expenditures contin- 
uing to exceed receipts, an early expan- 
sion of the floating debt appeared inevi- 
table. It cannot be said that the finan- 
cial situation deteriorated during May, 
but, as a result of publicity given to the 
subject, the public gave greater consider- 
ation to pleas for tax reforms and bet- 
ter administrative controls. The new 
excess-profits tax still awaited imple- 
mentation by decree. 

Prices continued to rise, not only for 
imported articles, but for such items as 
milk, eggs, and potatoes. Although offi- 
cial statistics are not available, the evi- 
dence received during May was sufficient 
to support the conclusion that inflation, 
so long successfully avoided in Uruguay, 
is beginning, and it seems reasonably 
clear that monetary factors in this case 
are as important as supply and demand. 

In the field of labor, the May Day dem- 
onstrations passed without noteworthy 
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incident, but during the month incidents 
occurred, more in the political than the 
economic field, which increased tension. 
Workersgin transportation industries 
charged eacmnenk with delay in com- 
pliance with various social laws. New 
strikes, although relatively minor, were 
declared in other fields. Some wage in- 
creases, particularly in the private build- 
ing trades, were approved. The old 
problem of weakness in the civil pension 
fund became pressing again. Wage 
Boards continued to function, but with 
somewhat less success than before, be- 
cause of the rapidity of the rise in living 
costs. 

Interventors were appointed to con- 
trol Axis firms. 

The dollar remained unchanged at 
1.845 pesos in the “free” market. Col- 
lections were reported satisfactory. 


Mexico 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Mexico City) 


Mexican financial industrial, and offi- 
cial bodies have been assiduous in their 
attentions to the Canadian Industrial 
Mission now visiting Mexico. Banquets 
given in honor of the Mission by the 
Minister of Finance and by groups of 
Mexican industrialists have been at- 


‘tended by leading men of the country, 


and were the occasion of impressive 
manifestations of good will and recipro- 
cal interest in developing commercial 
interchange between the two countries. 

At the latest of these functions, Ing. 
Gustavo P. Serrano, Minister of National 
Economy, declared in his speech that his 
country had already progressed beyond 
the status of an agricultural nation to 
that of a solidly established industrial 
one. Both Government and industrial 
interests, he said, are prepared to work 
together for a prosperous Mexico. 

Minister Serrano followed this up by 
saying that it was absurd to think that 
an exporting country should not also 
be an importing one. He cited Canada 
itself as proof of this, saying that al- 
though the Mission had come to Mexico 
to sincerely offer its machinery and other 
aids to the greater industrialization of 
the country, it was also a splendid client 
for Mexican raw materials and even 
manufactured articles. 

Ing. Serrano also spoke of the changed 
attitude and methods of functioning of 
modern-day embassies established in 
foreign capitals. These, he said, no 
longer devote their energies almost ex- 
clusively to social functions, but rather 
to the study of trade problems and other 
commercial matters of mutual interest. 
The new type of embassy, he concluded, 
constitutes a most valued element in the 
progress of the nation it represents, and 
an advisory agency to the country where 
it is located. 

The Canadian Mission is accompanied 
on its visit to Mexico by Lic. Crisoforo 
Peralta, Secretary of the Mexican Em- 
bassy in Ottawa, who has rendered valu- 
able assistance in arranging trade intro- 
ductions, conferences, and other mat- 
ters. 

In reply, Mr. J. Duncan, of the Ca- 
nadian Mission, confirmed the remarks 
of Ing. Serrano, and spoke of the elec- 
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trical development which had taken 
place in Canada where 11,000,000 hp. 
had been put to work to serve a popula- 
tion of 11,000,000 people, or a ratio of 1 
hp. per capita, whereas in Mexico, ac- 
cording to Ing. Serrano, electric power 
amounts to only 1,000,000 hp. or a ratio 
of 1 to 20. 

Celebrating Navy Day, the President 
of Mexico on June 1 dedicated the 
newly constructed marine-motor repair 
shops at Lomas de Tecamachalco, Mex- 
ico City. As a part of the ceremonies a 
monument, in the form of a light tower, 
was unveiled to the memory of Mexican 
sailors who lost their lives in the service 
of their country when their ships were 
attacked and sunk by German subma- 
rines. 

According to news reports, numerous 
deficiencies have been discovered in the 
recently approved Mexican law licensing 
and otherwise limiting the practice of 
professions in Mexico. Some of the er- 
rors are said to be those of formulation, 
such as obscurity of certain provisions, 
repetition of others, and overlapping of 
other legal dispositions. 

Sections relating to prohibition of for- 
eign professional persons from practic- 
ing are said to be too broad; the reports 
argue that these sections should be 
brought into line with Mexico’s existing 
international agreements. Certain ex- 
emptions of political refugees are criti- 
cized as not being in harmony with the 
principles of the decree. Many of these 
faults will be corrected soon, it is stated. 

A strike by the 59,000 textile workers 
in 210 thread and cloth mills appeared 
to be a serious threat, as the week ended. 
Midnight of June 4 was the hour fixed 
by labor leaders for cessation of activi- 
ties in this important branch of Mexico’s 
industrial activity. Workers were ask- 
ing for a minimum daily wage of 6 pesos. 


Guatemala 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Guatemala) 


Short crops in basic foodstuffs, because 
of the extended dry season lasting up to 
the middle of May, contributed to infla- 
tionary prices which gave rise to some 
unrest among wage earners and salaried 
employees. Seasonal flowering of the 
coffee groves has been retarded and, in 
some producing zones, may be expected 
to reduce the 1945-46 coffee output. The 
drought markedly restricted the corn 
and rice crops and delayed new corn 
plantings in practically all sections of 
the country. It damaged abaca planta- 
tions, curtailing their expected current 
yield of dry fiber. The next full harvest 
of abaca, which will be lower than antici- 
pated, will probably be delayed for 8 
months. The drying up of pasture lands 
also diminishéd the amount of beef avail- 
able for marketing. The first rainfall 
in the Peten region for many months did 
not come until the second week of May; 
it halted the spread of destructive forest 
fires in the mahogany and chicle stands, 
and provided drinking water for the in- 
habitants. 

To relieve the scarcity of corn, the 
country’s most important dietary item, 
and in an effort to control inflationary 
prices, the Guatemalan Government ne- 
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gotiated the purchase in the United 
States of approximately 4,400,000 pounds 
of corn to be sold at cost to consumers 
through the medium of the municipal 
markets. It also sought to acquire from 
Cuba sufficient sugar to supplement the 
domestic shortage until the next grind- 
ing season. 

Banana shipments have been steadily 
increasing since the beginning of this 
year, exports during April totaling 
818,854 stems as compared with 390,289 
stems in April 1944. Trial shipments to 
the United States made during April in 
small ventilated schooners were suffi- 
ciently successful to encourage an in- 
crease in this traffic. 

An estimated 60 percent of the 1944-45 
coffee crop had been exported by the 
end of May. During the current quota 
year beginning October 1, 1944, ship- 
ments totaled 513,596 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each, and stocks in the ports 
awaiting shipment totaled 95,240 bags as 
of May 26, 1945. 

In the Department of Quezaltenango 
26 urban communities were left without 
electric current when flood waters de- 
stroyed the Samara River Dam at the 
Government-owned electric power plant, 
the Hidroelectrica del Estado. It is esti- 
mated that at least a month will be re- 
quired to restore this plant to operation. 

In order to implement the Govern- 
ment’s latest measures for checking de- 
forestation on the National watersheds 
and solving similarly related forestry 
problems, a Directorate of Forestry was 
organized as a dependency of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture and Mines. 

The scarcity of truck tires has affected, 
directly or indirectly, all classes of the 
population. There was public discon- 
tent over the inadequate services pro- 
vided by the privately operated urban 
and interurban bus lines, which are se- 
verely handicapped by lack of tires in 
the capital city. In an effort to relieve 
this situation, a bill was introduced in 
the National Assembly providing for the 
expropriation, as a public necessity, of 
all existing private bus lines in the coun- 
try and prohibiting in the future the 
private operation of any bus transpor- 
tation, whether urban, interurban, in- 
terdepartmental, or international, such 
bus services to be operated only by mu- 
nicipal governments. Organized truck- 
ing operations connecting Coban with 
the railway at El] Rancho and connecting 
Mazatenango, Quezaltenango and Hue- 
huetanango were discontinued for lack 
of tires, resulting in the isolation of these 
important agricultural production areas. 

Plans were initiated by the General 
Association of Agriculturalists for the 
formation of a domestic company to be 
capitalized at $300.000 which will in- 
stall and operate a plant for the manu- 
facture of absolute alcohol from molasses 
for beverage and export purposes, the 
plant to have a capacity of 20,000 liters 
daily. 

The first Regional Economic Congress 
opened at Esquintla on May 28, under 
Government sponsorship, in accordance 
with an Executive Order of May 12, 1945, 
and attracted widespread interest in the 
domestic press and in agricultural and 
business circles. President Arevalo and 
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other dignitaries attended the opening 
session, and interested Government De- 
partments, farm owners and workmen 
sent delegates to the Congress. , Occupy- 
ing an important place on the list of 
subjects for discussion by the Economic 
Congress was the significance of coopera- 
tives as a means of developing the coun- 
try’s agricultural and industrial re- 
sources. The Ministry of Economy and 
Labor assigned a specialist on coopera- 
tives to elaborate this theme at the 
Congress. 

The Government is sponsoring a col- 
onization project on national lands in 
the Department of El Quiche and has 
established a Directorate General of 
Colonization in the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Mines to supervise this and 
similar Government undertakings. 

The most important and far-reaching 
legislation enacted during May was the 
National Assembly’s Legislative Decree 
No. 114 which provided for a simplified 
and more rapid procedure in the expro- 
priation of Axis properties, and for a 
definite standard of judging Axis and 
Proclaimed List Nationals. 


Costa Rica 


(From the U. S. Embassy, San Jose) 


The regular annual opening of the 
Costa Rican Congress took place on May 
1. The Government’s financial plight 
continued to occupy the attention of the 
country despite the occurrence of other 
important events including the opening 
of Congress, the San Francisco Confer- 
ence, and VE-Day. The Acting Minister 
of Finance was quoted in the press as 
saying that Government obligations 
were being incurred at the rate of about 
3,000,000 colones per month, but that 
current revenues with which to meet 
them were only slightly more than 1,- 
500,000 colones per month. Salaries of 
Government employees, principally those 
on public projects, were in arrears over a 
month in some cases, several hundred 
thousand colones being involved. 

Three fiscal reform measures, which 
were submitted to Congress by the Acting 
Minister of Finance on May 7, have a 
good chance of becoming law before the 
end of June. The most difficult task of 
implementing them will then lie ahead. 
President Picado stated publicly on May 
29 that, despite the exigencies of the 
financial situation, Costa Rica is not 
seeking further foreign loans of any kind 
in the United States or elsewhere. The 
National Insurance Bank (State insur- 
ance monopoly) has approximately 7,- 
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000,000 colones in excess reserves which 
have been accumulating since the Bank 
was founded in 1924 and which might be 
used by the Government if the Bank’s 
statutes could be so construed. 

Another project of law submitted to 
Congress was a measure for the nation- 
alization of commerce, which would re- 
voke and supersede a previous law of 
December 29, 1943, considered not only 
too abrupt and severe to administer but 
unconstitutional as well. Both meas- 
ures stipulate that, in order to engage 
in commerce in Costa Rica, * person 
must be a Costa Rican citizen unless an 
international treaty exempts him from 
blossoms, the crop will be as much as 49 
percent below last year’s crop. 

Banana exports during the first 4 
months of 1945 amounted to 646,998 
that requirement. United States citj- 
zens are deemed to be exempt by virtue of 
a Treaty of Amity and Commerce signed 
with Costa Rica in 1851. British and 
Spanish merchants are similarly pro- 
tected by old treaties. The real purpose 
of the restriction has been and is to 
curtail the activities of European immi- 
grants, some of whom agreed in their 
visa applications to engage in agricul- 
ture but have since undertaken commer- 
cial ventures. 

The staple Costa Rican foods—corn, 
rice, beans, and sugar—continued in 
relatively short supply, local production 
having proved inadequate to meet the 
demand. Sugar was being sought in 
Cuba and Peru; rice, in Ecuador and 
Chile. In order to keep prices of these 
commodities in line, imports have been 
made by the National Bank and sales 
effected under published price ceilings, © 

Despite these measures, the general] © 
cost-of-living index rose from 189 in~ 
March to 193 in April (1936=100), im- 
pelled upward by the rise in food prices, 7 
which increased from 195 to 202 during ~ 
that period. The Price Administrator © 
continued his campaign against specu- — 
lative trade practices in San Jose by is- 
suing price bulletins and fining offenders | 
against the regulations. It is still too 
early to evaluate his success in arresting 
inflation, but the consensus is that he ~ 
has made a sincere attempt. 

Coffee producers report that, judging © 
by present appearances of the coffee © 
stems, valued at $512,789 (U. S. cur- 
rency). 

Agricultural proprietors, who are re- 
quired by the Labor Code of 1943 to give 
15 days’ notice of dismissal and 15 days’ 
length-of-service indemnity when ter- — 
minating the employment of a worker, ~ 
are now urging that the indemnity be — 
eliminated and replaced by an additional | 
15 days’ notice. They state that, in a- 


seasonal industry such as coffee, the 


present law is too costly to administer 
and is subject to abuse. 4 

With the arrival of the rainy season, © 
the pace of work on the Costa Rican ~ 
section of the Inter-American Highway ~ 
is slackening. A bill is now before the 
United States Congress which would — 
allot $15,000,000 to the Costa Rican sec- © 
tion, which has been described by engi- 
neers as the most difficult piece of road 
construction between Alaska and the ~ 
Panama Canal. 
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